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T PAUL having been accused before Festus, the Roman Acts xxv. 
Governor of Judesa, by the Jews, of divers crimes, availed 
himself of his privilege, as a Roman citizen, of appealing unto the 
Emperor in person, or of claiming to have his cause heard and ver. ii. 
adjudged before the imperial tribunal at Rome. In consequence of 
this claim being admitted, it became necessary that he should be 
sent to that city ; and he was accordingly, together with several ver. 12. 
other prisoners, delivered in charge to Julius, a centurion of ^^j^b xxvii. 
Augustus's band, in order to convey them to Rome. ** 

The centurion so entrusted put his prisoners, and accompanied 
them himself, on board a ship of Adramyttium,^ then lying at 



* Dr Benson's ' History of the Establishment of the Christian Religion,* 
the * Unitarian Version of the New Testament/ the Bible by Messrs D'Oyley 
and Mant, and the second edition of * Annotations on the Gospels,' have each a 
map in which the course of St Paul is delineated, and they all agree in making 
Malta the scene of his shipwreck. This opinion, it is supposed, there are 
strong reasons for rejecting as erroneous. The learned reader will recollect 
the voyage of Joseph us from Palestine to Borne upon a similar occasion. He 
also was wrecked in the Adriatic. 

The present work was originally designed to accompany a new edition of 
some of the tracts in the Geographi Minores. — Editor of the 1st Edition, 1817. 

^ Adramyttium nearly retains its ancient name, being still called Adra- 
mytti. It is situate in a small gulf that bears the same appellation, opposite 
the island of Lesbos, in nearly 39° 35' N. L. and 27° 2' E. L. 

The third edition of the work of James Smith, Esq., of Jordan hill, 
entitled * The Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul,' 18G6, is referred to in the 
additional notes of this essay. 



CsBsarea,*^ and, as we may infer, preparing to return homewards. 
It appears from the account, that they who conducted the ship 

Ver. 2. meant to sail on their return by the coast of Asia. Accordingly, 
the next day, after they set .aai].,. they touched at Sidon,^ a noted 

Ver. 3. city on the coast of Coelesyria,..lyii^,in $3° 34' N.L. 35° 21' Lon. E., 
and about a degree to the North, of Caesarea,® with some little 
deviation to the East. Here it seems they stayed some days ; but 
how long we are not informed. On their loosing from Sidon, they 
found that their intentions of continuing their voyage along the 

Ver. 4. coast of Asia Minor would be frustrated by contrary winds, which 
obliged them to pursue their voyage ^ under or on the Southern 

Ver. 4. side of the Island of Cyprus, instead of the Northern, as, accord- 
ing to their plan of sailing along the coast, they had at first 
proposed. 8 

The word referred to, literally translated, implies that they sailed 



*^ Mr Bryant thinks that they set ont from Ftolemais, but without foun- 
dation. The foregoing chapter ends with what was transacted at Caesarea, and 
no account whatever is given of their journey to Ptolemais ; and they might 
reach Sidon in one day from Cassarea, as well as from Ptolemais. 

^ The anchorage at Sidon is very much exposed to all winds that have 
westing, and there is generally a swell, which makes riding bad for large ships. 
Sidon is built on a hill close to the sea. The country about is beautifully 
cultivated. — Sailing Directions. 

* Csesarea is five miles to the southward of Tortura. It was once the 
principal seaport of Samaria, and is now only to be distinguished by the ruins 
that surround it. 

^ vir€w\€^(ra/ji€v. — Acts xxvii. 4. 

« The Island of Cyprus is called by the Turks, Kupris, and is situated 
between the latitudes of 34° 32' and 35° 41' north, and longitudes 32° 16' and 
34** 38' east : it lies in an E. by N. and W. by S. direction, being 41 leagues in 
length, and 11 in breadth. The principal towns in Cyprus are Nicosia, Baffa, 
Limasol, Larnaca, and Famagonsta. The rainy seasons are March, April, 
November, December, and January : in these months a sort of tornado, 
attended with hail, is not unfrequent. The most prevailing winds are West 
and W.S.W. during summer; and North during December and January. — 
Sailing Directions. 



mider Cyprus, the North point being accounted to be uppermost ^ in 
ancient as well as in modern geography.^ 

Their course, after doubling the Western point of the Isle of 
Cyprus, must have been 36° to the North of the West point, 
crossing both the Western part of the Anion Cilicius and the sea Ver. 5. 
which bounds Pamphylia to the South. Following this course, they 
arrived at Myra, a sea-port on the coast of Lycia, situated in ver. 5. 
about 36° 9' N.L. and 29° 52' E.L. How long they remained 
at Myra does not appear; probably not long, as they found an 
Alexandrian ship there, which was bound to Italy, aaid, as it seems, 
to Puteoli ; and as the season of the year was advanced, it may be 
presumed that they would not wait longer than was necessary. As 
Myra lies nearly under the same meridian with Alexandria [29° 51*5' 
E.L. and 31° 11*5' Lat. N.], it was, from the facility of reaching it, 
the usual place for the Egyptian corn-ships to touch at in their way 
to Italy, as in the state of navigation at that time it Qould scarcely 
be supposed that they would accomplish the voyage from Egypt to 



*» This mode of expression was probably derived from the visible elevation 
of the North Pole of the heavens in Northern latitudes. See what is said on 
this subject in the following part of this Dissertation, of their sailing under 
Crete, which undoubtedly means on the South side of that island. 

^ Mr Smith thinks they sailed north of the island. 1. Because, in the fifth 
verse, the translation of the word SmirAci/trarrcs is not sailing " over" as inter- 
preted in the authorised version, but " sailing through the sea of Cilicia ; " and 
that they would have avoided this sea if they had sailed south of the island. 
The meaning given to the word in * Liddle and Scott's Dictionary * is " sailing 
across." 2ndly. That there is a constant current westward from Syria to the 
Archipelago (* Beaufort's Asia Minor,' p. 39), and that by going north they 
might have been favoured by this current and a northerly land-wind. Having 
touched at Sidon the probability is that they were prevented going further up 
on the coast, north, and so went south of Cyprus. The current would be in their 
favour. What occurred to prevent their going north disappointed them — i.e., 
something unexpected — that is, if they intended to go north, they were checked 
by bad weather, namely, the winds were contrary. By going from the west 
side of Cyprus to Myra they would have crossed "fAc sea" of Cilicia and 
Pamphilia. See the Map of Asia Minor, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which was corrected by the late Admiral 
Beaufort himself.— T. F. 



Pnteoli, without some supplies on the way, both of necessaries, and 
also of information respecting their course and situation. 

Their course from Myra appears to have been at first nearly West, 
with a small deviation to the South, and probably coasting the 
Southern part of the Island of Rhodes [35° 52' N. Lat. 27° 0' 47" 
Long. E.], until they came over against or into the meridian of 
Ver. 7. Cnidus, a maritime city of Caria, lying in 36° 41' N.L. and 
27° 24' Long. East.J 

So far they had followed the coast as nearly as seems to have 
been convenient ; but here they met with a contrary wind, pro- 



J The distance from Myra to Cnidas is estimated at 130 geographical miles. 

Cape Krio, the ancient Triopium Promontorium, — This is the extremity of an 
extensive promontory, projecting from the main land of Caria. It is in 
latitude 36^ 40' 56" north, and longitude 27*» 24' 0" east. 

TVithin Cape Krio are the extensive ruins of Cnidus ; these are situated on 
the side of a mountain, rising gradually from the sea to the height of 400 feet ; 
they are called hy the native Greeks, Phrianon. The peninsula of Cape Krio 
consists of lofty mountains, sloping steeply upwards from the port ; hut to the 
westward, facing the sea, it presents a craggy perpendicular face of rock, from 
100 to 300 feet high, and utterly inaccessible. — Sailing Directions, p. 324. 

Cape Salomon, the eastern point of Candia, lies in latitude 35° 7.2' north, 
and longitude 26° 19' 25" east. It is high land, which continues southward to 
Cape Xarco. This forms the S.E. point of Candia. 

The southern coast of Candia is altogether high and steep, heing in some 
places inaccessible. N.W. i N. from the Christiana Isles, distant 4 miles, is 
Cape Gialo, or Langada. From Cape Gialo to Cape Metala, 34 '^ 55' N. latitude, 
24° 45.2' W. longitude, the course and distance are W. hy N., nearly 65 miles. 
Within this space there is no harbour or place of shelter for shipping to run 
into ; but several rivulets and villages appear on the coast as you sail along it. 
W. i N. from Cape Metala, distant 82 miles, is the Island Gozo [Claud a], 
being 4^ miles in length, and not 2 in breadth. It is elevated, and the shores 
are all rocky ; but there is deep water close in, and no danger. About 4 miles 
to the N.N.W. i W. of Gozo is a lesser island, called Anti-Gozo. From Cape 
Matala to Gape Krio the course and distance are W.N.W. f N., 64 miles. 
Between them is the town of Spakia. But neither the Bay of Messara nor 
the Port of Spakia affords either safety or shelter. Cape Krio, the S.W. 
extremity of Candia, is in latitude 36^ 16' 45" north, and longitude 23° 82' 85" 
east. The channel between Cape Buso and the Island Cerigotto is 18 miles 
wide, with very deep water in it, but free from danger. It is, therefore, the 
most common and best passage into the Archipelago. — Sailing Directions. 



bably from a Northerly quarter,*^ which drove them Southward 
towards Cape Samonium, or Salmone, the Eastern promontory 
of the Isle of Crete, and in latitude 35° 9' N. and in longi- ver. 7. 
tude 26° 19' East. This promontory they passed, or rather 
weathered, in sailing to the Southward, and perhaps not without Ver. 8. 
some difficulty,! or danger, and arrived at the Fair Havens,"^ situate 



^ Mr Smith (p. 76) held the wind to have been between W.N. W. and 
N.N.W., or, what, in common language, would be J;ermed North-West. He 
says: **That with north-west winds the ship could work up from Myra to 
Cnidus, having the advantage of a weather shore, under the lee of which she 
would have smooth water and the westerly current ; that when at C nidus these 
advantages ceased, and unless she had put into that harhour, and waited for a 
westerly wind, the only course was to run under the lee of Crete." There was 
an occurrence of unexpected events, and the course was governed hy a reliance 
on good seamanship. Mr Smith admitted that the Fair Havens is the last 
harhour before arriving at Cape Matala, and the farthest point which an 
ancient ship could have reached with north-westerly winds. — T. F. 

* fi6\is re vapaXeySfifvoi awr^v.— earn aegre prsBtervecti. — ' Schleusneri 
Lexicon.' 

°^ Dr Pococke says that there is a small bay about two leagues East of 
Matala, which is now called by the Greeks Aifitotves koXovs, and not far from the 
site of the city of Lysia in the Peutingerian Tables, which must be the same 
with Lasea. Dr Pococke thinks that Prasus and Lasea were the same place. — 
* Pococke's Travels,' vol. ii. p. 250, See Capt. Spratt, R.]Sr., on Crete, v. ii. p. 2. 

Kochette's Map has a place called Sancti Limni, nearly in the same spot 
with that described by Dr Pococke. 

Wetstein observes, * Locus adhuc hodie in Creta nomen retinet calos 
" limenas." — * Note on Acts xxvii. 8.' 

P. 9. Mr Smith Q). 86) has thus cited the above passage : St Paul, be it 
observed, did not reach Phoenice : " Dr Falconer, a man of undoubted learning, 
admits that it is not easy to determine the exact import of this passage ; but sup- 
poses it to be * open to both quarters of the heavens from whence these winds 
proceed, and, of course unsheltered from these winds.' He then observes : This 
would, according to Vitruvius, leave 105® open to the West. Such a harbour 
would not be " commodious to winter in, and would not have wari'onted the attempt 
which was made to move to it." These last words are cited as if they were taken 
from the text above, and then there is an argument to confute the assumed 
statement by showing that the port of Lutro or Phcenice would have been a 
commodious port. 

Mr Pashley found, a short distance above Lutro, two villages bearing the 
names of Anopolis and Aradena. " The mention he says, of an ancient city 
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on the Southern side of the same island. They here found that 
much time had been already spent or wasted during the voyage, 

Ver. 9. and that the proper season for sailing had elapsed, the Fast having 
been for some time passed, and navigation becoming dangerous, of 
which they were admonished by St Paul. The master of the ship, 

Ver. 11. however, though conscious that it was not prudent to proceed on 
his voyage at that season, was nevertheless desirous to gain a more 

Ver. 12. commodious harbour to winter in, and undertook to carry the 
vessel as far as Phcenice, a port described by both Ptolemy and 
Strabo, lying on the Southern coast of the Island of Crete, and oppo- 
site to the small Island of Graudos, or Clauda, [Ptol. iii. 17. 611 ; 



called Aradena, along with Anopolis and port Phoenix, in the * Synecdemns ' of 
Hierocles, seems to point plainly to Lutro as the site of the last-named city. 
[Vol. II. p. 257.] And Mr Smith gives this note : '* Hierocles merely says 
^oiptmi ifToi ApaJ^tvoj which implies that Fhoenice was also called Aradena. 
Captain Spratt, B.N. (p. 91), informed Mr Smith ^ that he was fully convinced 
Lutro was the Fhoenice of St Paul, for it is the only hay westward of Fair Havens 
in which a vessel of any size could find any shelter during the winter months." 
The plan of the harhour, with the aid of the remarks of Captain Spratt, very 
clearly explains the difficulty of the words commented on ahove. Kara Ai$a 
KM Kcn-a x^^^ means the line of these winds either of entering or leaving the 
port : icara rov Tora/JLoy is, *' along the river," whether up or down : kotoj with a 
genitive, would he *' against": irpos, with an accusative, 'Howards." Mr 
Smith, at p. 86, wrote: **That Father Giorgi, aware that if it could he 
proved Fhoenice was on the south side of Crete, a ship could not he driven off the 
island towards the Adriatic Gulphj infers ^rom this that it was on the west end of 
the island, and that the situation of Clauda is uncertain." Then Mr Smith 
cites to support all this statement, merely these words : " Quo modo Fhenice 
Australis si ad cam ex Bonis Fortihus Faulus secundo Austro tendebat — 
incertus est Claudse situs." Father Georgi must have been aware of the 
variable character of the winds prevalent at the season when the storm 
occurred ; and, in all probability, did not entertain a sense of the difficulty 
which is said to have influenced him. It is most important to remark that the 
port of Fhoenice or Lutro is accurately described, though it was not reached. 
Is it possible, then, to believe, that those who could so describe it would not, 
from the experience of the sea which the description shows, have known 
Malta, if they had come to see it, so soon as it was on the horizon ? It is no 
satisfactory answer to say (p. 146) that St Paul's Bay was " remote " — " out 
of the usual track," or that the land has no " marked " features. I am told 
it is an easily recognisable island. — T. F. 



Mela. ii. 7. ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 20, now called Gfozza ;] latitude 34** 52' N. 
longitude 24^ 2' East, and abont 52 nautical miles to the North- 
west of the Fair Havens. 

A place in Crete opposite to Gaudos is found in Bochette's 
Map of Greece and the Archipelago, called Finichia, which 
was undoubtedly the Phoenice mentioned by St Luke. It is 
not easy to determine the exact import of thifi passage. The 
words in the original are, Aipiiva fiXiKovra xark AtCa ica) Kara 
Xwpov, which implies, " open to both those quarters of the heavens 
from whence these vmids proceed," and of course unsheltered from 
the force of these winds. According to Pliny's arrangement of the 
winds, this port was exposed to blasts from the S.W. by W. ^ W. 
to N.W. by W. i W., comprehending 80 degrees, or more than 
seven points of the compass. If reckoned according to the 
arrangement of Vitruvius, it comprehends 105 degrees from S.W. 
to N.N.W. ^ N., being nearly nine points of the compass.™™ 



The note marked P. 9, at p. 7 ant€y ought to have followed this paragraph : 
Capt. Spratt, R.N., in 1853, surveyed Lutro, and Mr Smith (p. 91 n.) cites the 
words of the scientific information given to him by Capt. Spratt on the question 
of whether or not Lutro afforded shelter in the winter months. The Bev. 
Geo. Brown is represented (p. 25S) to have received in 1856 similar informa- 
tion, in nearly the same words, from '* a health officer I '* and, in the sam« 
letter relating it, says, '*the land [at Lutro] cannot have risen materially 
since the Christian era." Capt. Spratt, in * Sailing Directions for the Island of 
Crete,' 2nd Edition, 1866, p. 28, says : " A Turkish schooner of war laid here 
during a part of the winter of 1858, and found that the squalls with N. and 
N.E. gales were the most to be apprehended and guarded against. The south 
winds, as above stated, sent in only a swell and never fetched home. The 
vessel bearing St Paul with her 276 men might thus have wintered in safety in 
Lutro, as was intended ; and this fact confirms it as the ancient Phoenice of the 
Acts, which the captain of the ship hoped to reach after starting from Fair 
Havens or Kalos-Limniones. In those days, also, the depths within the bay 
must have been two fathoms greater, and its shore came in a few yards wider 
and deeper ; for notwithstanding my assertion of an elevation of its coast to 
that amount has been disputed, I am enabled, by a still more recent visit, to 
re-assert the fact, and to maintain it. H.M.S. Cambrian laid two or three days 
in this port in 1827." And (p. 81) the Rev. George Brown, "the friend and 
relative" of Mr Smithy is also represented to have discovered the ruins of 
Lasea, though they had been discovered, under notable circumstances, by 
Capt. Spratt." (* Crete,' v. 2, pp. 7-8.) 
B 
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It might require some explanation why those who navigated the 
vessel in which St Panl was a passenger, chose to pass round to the 
South of Cape Salmone, and that not without some difficulty and 
hazard, rather than to attempt. to put in at some port on the 
Northern side of Crete. But this question is resolved by the 
account of Eustathius,'^ who on another occasion mentions that 
there were no good ports on the Northern side of that island.® 
The propriety of the caution given by St Paul was, however, 
verified in the attempt of those who navigated the ship to sail from 
the Fair Havens to PhcBuice. For in this short passage, although 
the weather appeared to be favourable at their setting out, they 

Yer. 14. were soon assailed by a violent tempest from the South-east 
quarter.? At what time of the year this happened, and what was 
the nature and direction of the wind which occasioned it, will be 
the next subject of inquiry. 

Yer. 9, I just observed, that on their arrival at the Fair Havens they 

found much time had been spent, to which the slowness of their 
passage from Myra to the meridian of Onidus had no doubt con- 
tributed ; that the Fast was already past, and sailing become 
dangerous. The word iibrj, which we translate already , bears in this 
place, I think, a more extensive signification. It probably means 
that the Fast had been over a considerable or at least an indefinite 
time, and that sailing had likewise been (as I infer from the 



° Awr\in4vos ri Kfyfyni Tphs T^y fi6ppap. Eastath. ad Odyss. •/. 
Unde Lucanas : 

Boreaqae urgente carinas Creta fngit. — ^Lib. ix. 

** Mr Smith (p. 81) says that this reason fails, because '* there are two 
excellent harbours on the northern side of Crete, namely, Souda [35° 30' N. lat. 
and 24° 4' long.] and Spina Longa*' [not named in Raper's maritime positions]. 
When he wrote *'that Enstathius, who lived at the beginning of the fourth 
century, has misled writers," he should have cited some authority to show that 
such harbours were known in very ancient times. — ^T. F. 

p Captain Spratt thinks the wind blew at N. by compass, that is, N. 10° W. 
true : being the invariable direction of a gale in that locality, both winter and 
summer. (* Crete,' p. 18.)— T. F. 
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repetition of the word ^5ij ^) for a considerable time, dangerous. The 
Fast alluded to was undoubtedly the Jewish Fast of Expiation, 
which was observed on the tenth of the month Tisri, or the twenty- 
fifth of September, the day on which the autumnal equinox ^ was 
then computed to fall. Stormy weather at sea was usual about 
this season ; but I am of opinion that the time of this voyage, and 
of course of the shipwreck, was considerably later in the year than 
the Fast^ and probably took place towards the end of November, or 
the beginning of December.* 

It appears from Josephus,^ that navigation was accounted 
dangerous among the Jews from the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
October the first, to that of the Dedication of the Temple, December 
the ninth; and in this interval both the voyage and shipwreck 
probably took place. Vegetius assigns the third" of the Ides 
(November the eleventh) for the day on which navigation was 
interrupted ; and we are informed by the Calendar of Germinus, 
and by Theophrastus, that stormy weather at sea may be expected 
about that season. The day above specified had, I think, elapsed 
some time before they left the Fair Havens, which would nearly 
correspond with the cosmical^ setting of Orion (November the 
ninth), a time of year remarkable ^ for stormy weather in those 



*! ff8i| 6 prseterito significat rem paratam et peractam sine tenxiino. — 
' Schleusneri Lexicon.' 

' Colum. lib. xi. cap. 2. 

• Ministere de la Marine, Bulletin M^t^orologigue da 29 Novembre, 1869, 
1 heure apr^s-midi. — ^Fortes tempetes dans la M^diterran^e, produites par le 
vent de sud-ouest. Le barometre a baiss^ de 1 k 9 millimetres. II a pla dans 
quelques stations. 

*'Ship and Mail News.—Brindisi^ Dec. 2, 1869.— The steamer *Brindisi,' from 
Alexandria, has arrived here. She experienced severe and contrary winds." 



* See Wetstein's note on this passage. 

" Ex die igitur tertio Idnom Novembris, usque in diem sextum Iduum 
Martiarum, maria clauduntur. — * Veget.,* iv. c. 39. 

▼ Plin. xviii. 31. ^ Virg. -fflneid. vii. 719. 
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seas, whicli the vessel which carried St Paul was then traversing. 
Some days more might pass between the time of the delivery of 
the caution given by St Paul .and their setting sail. Fourteen or 
fifteen days more were, we know, spent in the voyage, which brings 
the time, without any strain on the narrative, to the end of Novem- 
ber, or the beginning of the succeeding month. 

I shall now speak a few words respecting the wind that caused 
this tempest. The Latin Vulgate translation, that of Castellio, and 
Ver. 14. some others, render the word Euroclydon by Euro-aquilo,'^ a word 
found nowhere else, and inconsistent, as I think, in its construction 
with the principles on which the names of the intermediate or 
compound winds are framed. Euronotus is so called, as intervening 
immediately between Eurus and Notus, and as partaking, as was 
thought, of the qualities of both. The same holds true of Libonotus, 
as being interposed between Libs and Notus. Both these compound 
winds lie in the same quarter or quadrant of the circle with the 
winds of which they were composed, and no other wind intervenes. 
But Eurus and Aquilo are at 90° distance from one another ; or, 
according to some writers, at 15° more, or at 105° ; the former lying 
in the South-east quarter, and the latter in the North-east ; and two 
winds, one of which is the East cardinal point, intervene, as Coecias 
and Subsolanus. The Carbas of Vitruvius occupies a middle point 
between Eurus and Aquilo in his scheme of the winds ; but this 
never had, nor could have, the appellation of Euro-aquilo, as it lies 
in a different quarter, and the East point is interposed, which could 
scarcely have been overlooked in the framing a compound appella- 
tion. The word Euroclydon is evidently composed of Eurus, or 
'Evpos, the South-east wind, and KXvbwv, a wave, an addition highly 
expressive of the character and effects of this wind,* but probably 



"^ See what Dr Shaw has said concerning this wind.—* Travels,* edit. 2, 
p. 831. 

' The most remarkable illustration of the Yojage of St Paul is to be 
found in the 'Travels and Researches in Crete,' YoL U., p. 11, 1865. The 
professional and scientific knowledge of the author, Capt. Spratt, B.N., C.B., 
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F.B.S., entitles his opinion to be received with the utmost respect. It appears 
that, being at " The Fair Hayens," a gale from the South-east compelled him to 
put to sea, and to remain in the offing for twenty-four hours till it had veered 
round, as usual, to the South-west, when the sea abated, and he returned. He 
put to sea again when it was apparently calm enough, tempted by a calm 
morning, in order to reach the Bay of Messara. Fart of his ** course " was 
just that which the captain of St Faul's ship desired to steer in making for the 
port of Fhoenice to the South-west of Crete (against the advice of St Faul), 
since, to reach this port, it was necessary to sail rather close to the Cretan coast. 
" When the South wind blew softly/* supposing they had obtained their purpose, 
'* loosing thence they sailed close by Crete." " Thus the captain of the Alex- 
andrian ship being dependent on fair winds in those days (as are the junks of 
the Chinese in the present, — which his ship must have somewhat resembled in 
rig and form), he was tempted to loose from ' Fair Havens * on experiencing a 
light southerly wind in that port, and to proceed on this route for Fhoenice — 
exactly as we were also tempted by a calm and still morning after a southerly 
gale to sail from it for the head of Messara Bay.*' Capt. S. then describes 
light cat's-paws on the sea, sometimes from the North and sometimes from the 
South, the sky being bright and clear, the rising of the storm on getting round 
Cape Littinos into Messara Bay, until it blew a perfect hurricane from the North ; 
the white spoon-drift occasionally covered the bay as a sheet of foam, or rose 
as a whirling column of spray, dashing over the bows and bulwarks, and wetting 
all, fore and aft, the wind blowing direct from Mount Ida to Cape Littinos. 
[* Crete,* Vol. n. p. 14.] "We had in all probability, under nearly similar 
circumstances, in respect to the character^ force, and direction of the wind, 
encountered * a Euroclydon,* — the very wind which proved so disastrous to St 
FauPs ship on attempting to cross the bay for the western harbour of Fhoenice, 
and which has given rise to so much difficulty and to so many learned disser- 
tations upon the meaning of the term by scholars and commentators upon the 
voyage and shipwreck of the great Apostle, most of whom have concluded that 
the direction and not the character of the wind was intended by the word 
* Euroclydon ' in St Luke's record of its effect on the ship. [Capt. S., when 
he printed this, had not seen the above text of the Dissertation.] The impres- 
sion that we were encountering this very wind naturally struck me at the time, 
for a long experience of the winds of the Levant enables me to state that, as 
in most other places, this locality (that is, the Greek Archipelago and Crete) 
has its peculiar local winds, the most violent and the most constant being from 
certain points only. The ' meltem' [a local term known throughout the Archi- 
pelago, among Greek and Turkish Levantine sailors, for a violent northerly 
gale] is one of them : it generally rises very suddenly, without many clouds to 
warn the navigator, some few mountains only being capped by them as moni- 
tors of its coming to the experienced local navigator. It is especially dreaded 
for the violence of its squalls on the leeward side of high lands ; for they have 
the character of what nautical men call * white squalls,* for giving little or no 
warning until felt, and are imly * typhonic * in effect from the whirling columns of 
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Yer. 14. chiefly applied to it wben it became typhonic ^ or tempestnons. 
Indeed, the general character under which Enms is described 
agrees perfectly with the description of the effects of the wind 
which cansed the distress related in the account of this voyage. 
[The readings of the MSS. are : 

Codex Alexandrinus, 

London, 1860, p. 293. 
tvpvKXvhur, 
cvpoKifbur, 

Codex Vaticanugf 

London, 1859, p. 288. 
The iedio Vaticana Birchii is cvpaicvXwr ; and the question has 
been, whether or not the final uncial letter was A or A. Dr 
Tregelles and Dean Alford say the true reading of the Vatican MSS. 
is A ; but either reading only in a small degree affects the argu- 
ment, unless it can reasonably be inferred the storm in question was 
not accompanied with the presumed usual changes of wind. — ^T. F.] 

I. Eurus raises great waves. 

Virgil, in his account of the storm which destroyed a part of 



wind and spray they lift from the surface of the sea." Capt. S. got shelter 
in Eremopili Bay, but *' the * meltem ' lasted three whole days with unabated 
fury." (P. 20.) In fact, even if it be held to have been an error of the 
transcriber, " Euroclydon ** was a very appropriate term, and the combination 
of words in ^ Euro-aquilo " is perfectly inexplicable from the distance from 
each other of these two points of wind (see Table of Winds), unless expres- 
sive of a changeable state of winds. The Very Rev. Dean Howson [* Life of 
St Paul,' Ed. 1868, Vol. II., p. 346] says: "We have a strong impression 
that Euroclydon is the correct reading. The addition of the words " which was 
called" seems to us to show that it was a name popularly given by the sailors 
to the wind ; and nothing is more natural than that St Luke should use the 
word which he heard the seamen employ on the occasion. Besides, it is the 
more difficult reading."— T. F. 

^Typhon is described by Pliny as prsecipua navigantium pestis, non 
antennas modo verum ipsa navigia contorta frangens. — P/in. ii. c. 48. 
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the fleet of ^neas in the same seas, enumerates Euras among the 

winds, qui 

" — ^vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus,"---J^/iew?. i. 86. 

Again: 

" Ant, uhi nayigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 
Nosse^ quot lonii veniant ad littora flactus. 

Virg, Qeorg, ii. 107, 108. 

" Quam multi Libyco volvuntur marmore fluctus, 
SsBYUB ubi Orion hibemis conditur undis." ■ 

Horace mentions the effects of this wind in terms nearly similar. 

** Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso mari, 
Fractosque remos differat." — Horat, Epod, x. lib. 5. 

Particularly in the Sicilian and Italian seas. 

" Eurus 

Per Siculas equitavit undas." — Carm, iv. 4, 43. 

" quodcunque minabitur Eurus 

Fluctibus Hesperiis." — Carm, i. 28, 25. 

n. Eurus brings dark cloudy weather. 

It is called " niger Eurus " by Horace, who also says, 

" Nee sidns atra nocte amicum appareat, 
Qiia tristis Orion cadit." — Horat, Epod, x. 9. 

III. A combination of Burns with Notus seems to have been 
very destructive in the Mediterranean sea. 

" Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt." — Virg, jEneid, i. 85. 

•' Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus 
Auster, memento fluctibus ; 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso mari, 
Fractosque remos differat." — Horat, I^od. x. 3. 

** Ssepe per Ionium Libycumque natantibus ire 
Inter junctus equis omnesque assuetus in oras 



■ ^neid. tu. 718, 719. The sword of Orion begins to set on the 22nd of 
Scorpio (Not. 9). — Plin, xviii. 31. 

C 



i8 



Cttmleum deferre patrem stupnere relicta 
Nubila, certantes Euri Notique sequuntur." 

Statu Thehaid. 1, vi. 307. 

IV. South or Sonth-east winds prevalent in the Mediterranean 
at this season of the year: "Quinto Idns Novembris* (N07. 9) 
hiemis initium, Auster ant Enros." 

It appears from Columella,^ that the stormy weather at this 
time of year came mostly from a Southern quarter. 

Nov. 



6 


South or West wind. 


Nov. 


17 


South wind. 


8 


South-east wind. 




18 Stormy. 


9 


South-east wind. 




20 


South wind. 


11 


Seas dangerous to sail on. 


Dec. 


7 


South or South-east wind. 


16 


^outh wind. 









V. Southerly winds particularly distressful to those who navi* 

gate the Adriatic Sea. 

" Qua tristes hyadas ^ nec'rabiem Noti ; 
Quo nou arbiter Adrise 
Major, tollere seu pouere vult freta." — Hor. Od. i. 3, 

'' Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis." — Ibid. i. 28. 

" neque Auster 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adrise." — Ihid. Od. iii.23. 

In another place he alludes to a person driven into the Adriatic 
Sea by the South wind : 

" llle Notis actus ad Oricum, 
Post insana Caprse sidera.*' — Ibidem, 

The cosmical setting of Capra was according to Columella on 
the tenth of the Calends of January (Dec. 23), and indicated 
stormy weather. The Greek Calendar of Geminus^ foretels storms 



*• Colum. xi. 2. 

^ Ibidem. 

c The hyades set, according to Columella, Not. 17 and 19 ; according to 
Geminns, Nov. 21. 

^ Petav. Uranolog. 
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about the same time, and as it should seem from a Southerly 
quarter. 
Dec. 



2 


Stormy weather. 


Dec. 


26 


Stormy. 


5 


South wind. 




31 


South wind. 


6 


Storms of thunder, &c. 


Jan. 


2 


Storms at sea from South. 


11 


Stormy, 




4 


Storms at sea from South. 


20 


Stormy. 




6 


South wind. 


21 


Stormy. 




15 


Stormy. 



[It is thought to be advisable here for the convenience of the 
reader to interpolate, as supplementary to these accounts of the 
weather given by ancient writers, the modem notices of the winds 
and currents of those portions of what is now generally called the 
"Mediterranean Sea," where the ship may have drifted. When 
this Dissertation was written, such information was very partially 
obtainable. 

1. As respects the currents of the sea. 

1. On the map of Malta and Gozo of A. E. G. de Palmeus, 1799, 
these words are engraved: — "The currents at the entrance of the 
Channel on the N. West side set almost constantly to the East- 
South-East, and on the East-South-East side, they set to the East,*^ 
Thus the current would carry any vessel drifting in that quarter 
towards the East, The modem sailing directions also state that the 
current " most commonly sets southward and eastward." 

2. Winds and Tides. — " The winds, as observed on the coast of 
Anatolia and in the Archipelago, may be confined to three points, 
namely, South to S.S.E., and N.E. After a N.E. wind the sky 
becomes clear for a few hoars, when it again darkens over, coming 
on gradually : and in twelve or sixteen hours you will have a gale 
from S.E. or S.S.E. in the Gulf of Smyrna; S.E. m the Straits of 
Scio ; and along that coast, 8, S.E. and South, It generally comes 
on in the evening, but sometimes at night ; toward the morning it 
blows violently, and continues often till midnight, when it is 
succeeded by heavy rains ; these last a few hours, and then the 
wind will suddenly shift to the S.W., with strong and violent gusts ; 
after which it moderates, and becomes showery and squally, veering 
towards the west until it gets N.W., in which quarter it is seldom 
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known to blow hard ; it will therefore stop here, when, with a heavy 
shower of rain or hail, it tnms N.N.E. or N.E, 

** A few hoars before this change takes place, the monntain-tops 
are enveloped with dark and heavy clouds ; though sometimes this 
does not take place until the above change of the wind is effected* 
The mountains, called Mimas, are remarkable for this appearance ; 
for after the wind begins to blow, the clouds collect on their S.W. 
side, and resemble snow. The like appearance, with the same 
winds, may be observed over the high lands of Genoa and on the 
K.E, end of Teneriffe, when at both places, as well as at Scio, it 
blows violently. 

" The Gulf of Tchanderli, or Sanderlak, is remarkable for these 
winds : they continue thus variable during the months of November, 
December, January, and February. In March the weather becomes 
mild. In May and June the sky is clear and serene, the regular in- 
bait, or sea-breeze, begins to set in, and is succeeded by the land 
winds. Towards the latter end of June, and in July, you are 
subject occasionally to the Sirocco winds. About the equinox it 
will rain for a day or two, accompanied with thunder ; after which 
it becomes calm and serene, continuing so throughout October ; but 
in November it again becomes variable, blowing hard gales and tempests. 
The Sirocco, or S.E. wi/ad, comes from the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
crossing Syria, and expanding itself all over the Mediterranean. 
One part sweeps over Karamania, Anatolia, up the Arches, and 
through the Dardanelles; the other along Egypt to the N.W., 
finding its passage up the Adriatic, and through the Faro of 
Messina, where it blows violently ; thence it extends itself along the 
coast of Italy, when, passing Corsica, it becomes more easterly, 
blowing E.S.E. The southerly stream of this air takes its course 
along the coast of Egypt and Barbary, passing between that coast 
and Sicily, blowing strong at S*JS, in the Channel of Malta. Passing 
between Sardinia and Cape Bon, it becomes more easterly. All 
along the coast of Barbary it blows east and E. by S. It is called 
the Levant wind at Gibraltar, where at most times it becomes 
violent." — Norte's Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean Sea, 1854. 
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As respects the Adriatic, it is said [Fivdlay^s S. D., 1868, p. 222] : 

" The Bora generally continues three days ; and. in an advanced 
season, it will very often last nine, fifteen, or even so long as tJdrty 
days, many times subsiding at intervals ; daring which cessations 
it would he highly imprudent for an/y vessel to make sail until the 
before-mentioned symptoms hanje entirely disa/pj^eared, 

" The 8,E, is a wind which blows with considerable force in the 
Adriatic, creating an extremely high sea, and is accompanied with 
heavy rains ; but then there is this advantage attending it, that 
vessels at all times will be able to gain the anchorages which the 
eastern coast affords. During winter this mnd wUl often last a long 
while; it usually blows alternately with the Bora, and daring the 
intervals they leave light and variable breezes. 

" After the third day it generally becomes most furious, and, 
therefore, most dangerous ; because the swell of the sea which it 
creates, running in the direction of the Adriatic, progressively acquires 
a new force. Besides, if it should happen that from the haziness of 
the weather, the coast, which you ore close to, should not he distin- 
guishable, then your vessel would be in great danger of being driven 
upon it. 

" This 8.E. wind is commonly preceded by dark clouds, which 
cover the summits of the mountains and the isles, by a greater rise 
of water, and by the air being more temperate than usual. The 
South Wind is also announced by similar appearances, and produces 
the same effect. 

" It is particularly dangerous when vessels, after having entered 
the Adriatic, happen to be driven towards that part of the coast 
which lies between Aulona and Ragusa ; for there are no ports or 
places for them to run readily into for shelter. The S.W. and west 
winds are not so much to be dreaded, nor the "North and N.W. 
winds, since they [N. and N.W.] do not create so great a swell of the 
sea ; and besides, if it should not be possible to gain some port, 
with these winds you can readily run out of the gulf. 

" In summer it will be of advantage for vessels which leave the 
Adriatic, to keep to the N.E. coast, as it generally is subject to 
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heavy N.W. winds, which, dnring the night and part of the morning, 
leave light breezes at east. On the contrary, those who enter the 
gnlf oaght, daring the sammer, to keep over to the Italian shore, as 
there are along that coast, during the night and part of the morning, 
some light land breezes, to which a S.E. wind generally succeeds. 

*' 3. GurrerUs. — The repeated observations of the pilots, and the 
nnmerons experiments made for obtaining the right soundings on 
both coasts, and in the middle part of the Adriatic, clearly prove at 
all times the existence of a general current, which, running in at the 
Albanian side, takes a N.W, direction along the eastern coast, turning 
to S.E, at the bottom of the sea, and running out of it, always sweep- 
ing along the Italian shore." — Sail. Dir., Norie, p. 124, Findlay, 223. 

4. Captain Stewart, R.N., is thus cited by Mr Smith [p. 101], — 
''It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a 
northerly wind, as it dies away gradually ; but it would be exceed- 
ingly dangerous with southerly winds, as they almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind.*' [Remarks on the Archipelago, 
p. 267 of Findlay's * Sailing Directions,' 1868.] But there are 
preceding passages on the same page which ought to have been 
cited, namely : — " The winds from S.S.W, to S.S E., and those from 
North to N.N.E. and N.E. are most violent. The southerly winds 
come on gently with worse weather till, after hea^y rain, they fly to 
W.N. W. and N.W. ; but the wind stays a very short time there : for 
after wavering about it comes with extraordinary violence from the 
Northward or N.N.E., and probably lasts two or three days, and 
sometimes longer, when it dies away. The N.W: winds now and 
then come on in violent squalls, but they are neither so common nor 
so lasting as the N, and N.E. winds. Of the S.W. the same may 
be said, only the former come on suddenly, and the latter gently. 

6. Eeferring to Santa Maura [38'' 60' N. lat., 20° 42' E. long.], the 
* Sailing Directions ' of Findlay, p. 240, state : " The most preva- 
lent winds in the winter season are from between S.E. and S.W. 
points of the compass ; the N.W. and N. winds blow strongest, but 
are of short duration." 
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Then the expression in the narrative is : rv^uinicos and " violent 
ty phonic levanters are apt to change their direction." 

6. Merchantmen, on account of the prevalence of South and 
S.S.B. winds, in winter, when bound to Smyrna, often pass between 
Serpho and Siphanto. — Findlay, p. 268. 

7. Speaking of the Archipelago, Mr Wood states : " October 
and November are the months in which southerly winds are most 
prevalent. These come on gently, but acquire strength with worse 
weather." — Findlay, 269. 

Mr Findlay, also, in his ' Sailing Directory of the Mediterranean 
Sea,' p. 266, says : — " The Sirocco, or Sciroc, which at times pre- 
vails in a different season of the year, has been noticed as follows by 
Mr Gait in his lively volume entitled, ' Letters from the Levant.' He 
sailed ^om Malta in a Greek polacca belonging to the island of Petza, 
or Spetzia [37'' 15' N. lat., 23° 8' E. long.], in the Gulf of Nauplia, 
18th January, 1810, for the purpose of proceeding to that place ; 
but on the next forenoon, he says that a Levantine sciroc arose, and 
continued to increase for twenty-four hours, while, however, the 
vessel worked onward. On the morning of the 21st (third day) it 
blew a perfect hurricane; and the polacca bore away before the 
wind for a port in the Adriatic, At noon the sky appeared to be 
involved in a thick tumultuous smoke ; and the vessel was suspended, 
as it were, on the curl of a vast wave ; and, although there was as 
little of the foresail spread as possible, she drove at a prodigious rate. 
When in sight of Corfu [39** 40' N. lat., 19° 41' E. long.] the wind 
shifted to another quarter, and shelter was at length found in the 
harbour of Valona [the ancient Aulon, six leagues southward of 
Saman^ in lat. 40° 30'], twelve miles more to the northward of that 
island.® William Falconer [Mr Findlay adds] in his ' Shipwreck/ 



« The Rev. G. M. Neale (* Notes on Dalmatia,' p. 161) expresses his entire 
certainty that Melita is Meleda ; that there is no creek in Malta such as is 
described; and in Meleda St Paul's Bay answers precisely; and that any 
Maltese tradition may be repulsed by the universal tradition of the Adriatic 
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has not less acawrately than finely described these gales, and it would 
be nnwise to reject his description merely because it is in verse. 
The * Britannia ' on the way between Egypt and Venice, touched at 
Candia [the North side of Crete], was turned out of the bay, and 
attempted a passage to the northward : — 

*^Fair Candia now no more, beneath her lee 
Protects the vessel from the insulting sea : 
Bound her broad arms, impatient of control, 
Bous'd from their seci^et deeps the billows roll ; 
Sunk were the bulwarks of the friendly shore. 
And all the scene a hostile aspect wore. 
The flattering wind, that late with promised aid 
From. Candid! 8 hay the unvnUing ship betray* d^ 
No longer fawM beneath the fair disguise, 
But like a ruffian on his quarry flies." ' — Line 221. 



in f aYOur of Meleda." And he suggests this case as regards the " drifting " [for 
a continaoTis N.E. wind would have blown the sailless vessel, in the conrse of 
477 miles, far south of Malta], " that when the ship was in 22** long. E. and 
85** N. lat., the wind shifted, as it so ofien does, to E.S.E. The course would 
then he directly straight to MeUda — no island approaching the line— St Faurs 
Bay, the creek so exactly answering the description — would be the first land 
they would make. On this hypothesis there was not one single island, instead 
of Admiral Penrose's * so many,* to pass." And this suggested case of the Bev. 
Mr Neale receives confirmation in the above-cited instance of Mr Gait, it 
being actually intended, in his case, with sails, to have reached a place 37° 15' 
lat. N., or about only V 21' N. of Malta, or 475 miles' distance E., and they 
actually sought to take refuge in the direction of the wind in '* Adria," and 
finally got refuge, " in Adria," in lat. 40° 30', or 425 miles from St Elmo. 
The Bev. Dr William Hales [" the learned, pious, and resident Bector of 
Killesandra, one of the lights which shone in our Church in Ireland"] and 
the author of a *■ New Analysis of Chronology ' — a work of *' vast learning 
and research " — was also of opinion the ship was driven to Meleda. — T. F. 

* I have before me a note and presentation copies of * The Shipwreck,' 
and of the *■ Marine Dictionary,' from Mrs Jane Falconer, the widow of the 
author, to Dr Falconer. 'The Shipwreck' contains a map of the course 
from Candia to Colonna, where the vessel was wrecked. The first entry on 
the map, after the storm began is : " Ship tears away before the squall." The 
second entry is : " Again hauls her wind 2 reefed topsails : 3 points lee-way. 
Wind S. by W."— T. F. 



< 
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' But see ! in confluence borne before the blast 

Clouds roird ou^douds, the dusky noon overcast ; 

The blackening ocean curia ; the winds arise ; 

And the dark scud in quick succession flies. 

While the swol'n canvas bends the mast on high, 

Low in the waves the leeward cannon lie. 
* * * * « « 

" Still blacker clouds, that all the skies invade, 

Draw o'er his sullied orb a dismal shade. 

A squall, deep lowering, blots the southern sky, 

Before whose boisterous breath the waters flj. 

It comes resistless and with foaming sweep, 

Upturns the whit'ning surface of the deep ; 

With ruin pregnant now the clouds impend. 

And storm and cataract tumultuous blend/' 

8. " And when the south wind blew softly," verse 13 : 

''But sickening vapours IM the air to sleep, 
And not a wind awakes the silent deep ; 
This when the autumnal equinox is o'er. 
And Phoebus in the North declines no more : 
The watchful mariner, whom Heaven informs. 
Oft deems the prelude of approaching storms." 

From this account of the winds it is utterly impossible to believe 
that the vessel, when off Crete, was struck " with a point wind-^ 
that is, a wind blowing steadily from one point — and that no 
change took place in its direction during the remainder of the 
voyage " (SmUh, p. 101).— T. R] 

A circumstance little noticed should be mentioned, which is, that 
St Luke's words imply that this tempestuous wind drove forcibly Ver. 14. 
["ECaXe Kar avr fji Ayefios ri/^wviicos 6 Ka\ovfA€vos ^vpOKXvbuv. — ^Acts 
xxvii. 14.] towards the Island. I cannot agree with the remark of 
Schleusner [Yox /3a\X«] on this passage, who interprets the words 
jcar* avrfis to mean the ship, when it is evident that it means the 
island, from the grammatical construction, and refers to rrjv K/o^ri/v 
in the preceding line. Our translation points, though rather 
obscurely, to the same meaning [" There arose against it "] which is 
rather more clearly expressed in the Bheims translation ["A tern- 
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pestuous wind called JEv/ro^aquUo drove against it"], and the Vulgate 
[Misit se contra ipsam (Oretam scilicet) ventus typhonicus], and 
Castellio's Version [In earn procellosns ventus impegit] agree in the 
same explanation.? 



^ \1 think Kor* ahriit refers to the ship : though the natural construction 
would refer to island. It does not affect the argument, for Dr Falconer 
and Mr Smith agree that the ship was not hlown south from Clauda. 
If it were not for their agreement on this most important and material 
fact, I should not dare to say, either in this note, or at page 16, that the 
words used, or the name of the wind off Clauda, did not affect the argument ; 
and their unimportance must depend on whether the ship drifted south or 
not. Capt. Spratt, however, suggests another interpretation of the words 
[* Crete,' t. 2, p. 17] : " But in truth," he says, "the direction of the typhonic 
wind experienced by St Paul seems, to my humble judgment, as a navigator, to 
be explained by St Luke himself in the words ' there arose against it * [which is 
the interpretation in our version of the original, kot' aMis, and no other is 
needed] ; for the course the vessel must steer, to reach Fhoenice from Fair 
Havens, after passing Cape Littinos, was that which was naturally uppermost in 
the mind of the captain endeavouring to fetch Fhcenice ; and no doubt St Luke 
also, when he wrote, ^* there arose against it a tempestuous wind called the Eurody- 
don,** as appears evident from his having just before noticed that this was " their 
purpose " in loosing from Fair Havens with the south wind, as it would carry 
them on their direct course to Fhcenice. I think, moreover, that what St Luke 
says in the twelfth verse, in reference to Fhoenice, — " which is a haven of Crete 
andlieth towards the South- West and North' West" — implies the directions in which 
the vessel must steer to reach it, viz., towards South- West for some little 
distance after leaving Fair Havens, and then North- West, after passing Cape 
Littinos. It seems to me, therefore, that the disputed icar* mnris, or " against 
it" refers neither to the vessel nor the island of Crete, as generally supposed 
by previous commentators, but to the direct course to Fhoenice. A wind at 
North, by compass [that is, N. 10" W. true], which I am sure is the invariable 
direction of a gale in that locality, both in winter and summer, would be 
adverse to the direct course between Fair Havens and Fhoenice after passing 
Cape Littinos : in fact, ** against it " for a vessel dependent upon sails such as 
were then used. That course being N. 60" W. true, would be only 4^ or 5 points 
from the wind. Not even a smart sailing ship in the present day, during a 
summer '^meltem** or a norther of winter, blowing from the mountains of 
Crete [including Mount Ida itself], and with all its consequent squally or 
typhonic character, could fetch Fhoenice without tacking five or six times at 
least. Many vessels would require three times as many tacks ; and some would 
never reach it at all while such a wind lasted, but would be driven to the lee- 
ward of Clauda after vainly contending with heavy squalls in crossing Messara 
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This acceptation of th« signification of this passage contradicts 
the idea that the wind Euroclydon blew from a Northerly quarter, 
as it must in such case have driven the vessel from the island, and 
not towards it, as it appears to have done. The course of the wind 
from the South-East would impel the ship towards the Island of 
Crete, though not so directly but that they might weather it, as 
they in fact did, and got clear, though it appears that they incurred 
some risk of being wrecked when running under, or to the South of 
the Island of Clauda or Gaudos, which lies opposite to the port of Ver. le. 
Phoenice, the place where they purposed te winter. 

A circumstance occurs in this part of the narrative, which 
creates some difficulty. Those who navigated the ship were appre- 
hensive of falling among the Syrtes (quicksands) which lay on the 
coast of Africa, nearly to the South- West of the Western point of Ver. 17. 
Ci-ete. But we should consider that this danger lay only in the 
fears of the mariners, who knowing the Syrtes to be the great 
terror ^ of those seas, and probably not being able to ascertain from 
what quarter the wind blew, as these violent typhonic Levanters 
are apt to ^ change their direction, they might have entertained Ver. 20. 
apprehensions that they would be cast on these dangerous quick- 
sands. The event, however, proved that the place of their danger 
was mistaken. 

The storm still continuing, and probably from the same quarter, 
they lowered their sails, and were, it seems, according to the Ver. 17. 



Bay, as St Paul's ship was throngh being unable to beat up against the gale [to 
"Jace the gale " in fact, not ** bear up" as in our version], from its typhonic 
character. " Had the gale been East-North-East, there would not have been 
a necessity to face it : with easy sail and little lee- way, a Chinese junk would 
have fetched Phoenice, and even almost without any sail she would drift 
towards the port."-— T. E.] 

^ Barbaras Syrtes ubi Maura semper 

-ffistuat unda. — Horat, 

Inhospita Syrtes. — Virgil, 

Semper naufraga Syrtis. — Silius Italicus, 



i ' Shaw's Travels,' p. 331. 
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nauiical expression, reduced to scud^ under bare poles, and of 
coarse lefb nearly to the mercy and guidance of tlie elements. 

Both the Vulgate translation and Gastellio render the words 

Ver 16. avyapwaff^iyToe tov wXocov, by the word " correptus," a term of 
dubious signification, and not much explained either by our own or 
by the Bhemish version^ both of which translate it by the word 
caught, by which it is rendered in most of the English versions. 
The Greek word is better explained in Schleusner, t>o mean 
"circumacta et agitata navi, procellarum vi, et ventorum impetu."^ 

Ver. 18. In this condition they seem to have been apprehensive, from the 

tossing of the vessel and her unmanageableness, that she might 
founder, or go to pieces : to prevent which, they bound it round 

Ver. 17. under the keel or bottom with cables ; an expedient alluded to by 
Horace,^ and practised in later times.™ 

For the same purpose of preservation they lightened the ship, 
and the day following made a further sacrifice of part of her cargo. 
But the storm not abating, they gave up all hopes of safety, as they 
were totally ignorant of their situation, and conscious only that they 
were at the mercy of the winds and waves. They continued four- 

Ver. 27. teen days in this state of anxiety, but at length discovered that they 
were driven into the Adriatic Sea, perhaps from some abatement of 



i Mr Smith [p. 105, and see p. 98] says : ** Rightly rendered by Canon 
Wordsworth: *'We gave the ship to the gale, and scudded before it." And 
" when a ship, steering for a port, is drifted by a current, it is evident that, 
unless it be exactly with her, or exactly against her, it will throw her out of 
her intended course." — R(y[)er o» Navigation, 5th Ed., p. 91. 

^ Dr Hammond's paraphrase approaches nearly to the interpretation of 
Schleusner : '* And the ship being carried by force along with it (the wind 
Enroclydon), and being not able to resist or hold up against the wind, letting 
her loose, we were carried," &c. 
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Yix durare carinao 

Fossint imperiosins 
-aSquor?— JTor. Od. i. 14. 

"» See * Anson's Voyage.* 
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the gloom, and some knowledge of the coast at its entrance, where 
it was narrowest." 



Malta, SS** 66' E. 

a- 



Distance, 477 miles. 

The sea current is eastward and 
southward. 




Solanus. 



" Malta is 1^ 4' North of Clauda. According to Mr Smith, the mean 
direction of the wind from Clauda was E. 26** 16' N., or about E.N.E. i° N., 
and the following was his theory : 

1. That the wind which blew was a " point wind,'* that is, a wind blowing 
steadily from one point,— ;/br I consider that no change took place in its direction 
during the remainder of the voyage." — ^P. 101. 

2. That the vessel drifted 86^ miles in twenty-four hours.^P. 123. 

8. That the yessel did not go south, for the wind which drove them ** when 
yielding to it " to Clauda would, *' if they had continued to scud, have driven 
them directly to Syrtis." (P. 109.) Not if the wind went Southerly. 

8. That they turned the ship's head off shore, and set such sail as the 
violence of the gale would permit them to carry. '' We may be certain this 
was the course adopted, — though the historian is silent.''* — P. 109. 

4. That the ship was laid on the starboard tack under the lee of Clauda, 
as only on this tack could they avoid the African coast. [P. 109.] They had 
struck sail, and were driven lest this should happen, — apparently that, slack- 
ening speed, without sails, the wind would not carry them into this danger 
[verse 17] : but Mr Smith affected to know better than this, and he therefore 
affirmed, she would have been wrecked *'had the ship been allowed to be 
driven at the mercy of the winds, as is generally supposed." — ^P. 112. 

5. "Strake sail and so were driven" means, Mr Smith said, "they were 
thus borne along " undergirded, made snug, with storm sails set, and on the 
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It may be necessary in this place to give some account of the 
boundaries or limits of the Adriatic Sea. 



starboard tack, with the wind E.N.E. This, he said, was the only conrse to 
ayoid Sjrtis, and thns ended the first day. [P. 118.] Oapt. Spratt says 
(* Crete,' Vol. n., p. 19) : " Had the gale been E.N.E., there wonld not hare 
been a necessity to face it : with easy sail and little leeway a Chinese jank 
would hare fetched Fhoenice : and eyen, almost without any sail set, she would 
drift towards the port." Thus this theory is disposed of by the highest authority. 

On the second day they lightened the ship [verse 18] ; on the third day 
they cast out the tackling of the ship [v. 19] ; and in " many days ** [y. 20], 
that is, some or several of the fourteen days, neither sun nor stars appeared, and 
" no small tempest lay on us." They were at the mercy of the winds. 

Paul Hoste remarked [p. 208] "that no person could infer, h priori^ 
that a yessel impelled by the wind could sail to a place which, in respect to that 
from which it started, was directly to the windward." This objection is well 
stated, — ^namely, " the yessel— the sail-less hulk simply — impelled by the wind." 
The reply of Mr Smith is : '* This may be true ; but, on the other hand, no 
person who tried to impel a yessel by sails could ayoid making the discovery ; 
for, on the most unfayourable supposition — ^that of a sail set at right angles to 
the keel — it would be discovered, that even though the wind did not blow 
directly upon it — so long as the sail wasJuU — the vessel would go ahead ; and, of 
course, if the yard could he braced, she would go nearer to the wind than at right 
angles to it, or within eight points." 

If the suggested demonstration in answer to Paul Hoste needs a refer- 
ence to the use of sails, not merely is Paul Hoste unanswered, but he is 
unanswerable. 

Then we get a drifting theory : 

The distance from Clauda to Eoura point, Malta, or to St Paul's Bay, is 
477 miles. At page 125 Mr Smith gives a common calculation for this distance, 
and produces the result as something remarkable. The case he solves is a very 
simple one; it is this: '* Given the differences of the longitude and of the 
latitude of two places, to find the course and distance." The difference of 
latitude gives the length of one side of a right-angle triangle, and the difference 
of longitude gives the length of another side ; then the angle of the course 
sought is a fixed result, and is independent of winds, though this might not be 
inferred from the form of the statement in the book. Then, having the 
length of the sides of a right-angle triangle and one of the other angles, 
the length of the hypotheneuse, or the distance it represents, is ascertained : 
or, in this case, 476 or 477 miles. This is obviously and necessarily a fixed 
distance existing at all times ; but the inference it presents to our notice con- 
tradicts the argument of Mr Smith. The distance from point to point is 477 
miles. Is it to be believed, or can it with truth be affirmed, that the storm, 
which on some days was so severe as to cause darkness, drifted the ship day by 
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These are to be inferred from writers of the best contemporary 
authority, not from casual or ambiguous expressions of later, or of 
inferior geographers. 



day, as Mr Smith says it did [p. 124], at an even rate, withont sails, of 36} 
miles per day, from point to point, — that the wind blew eqnally strong the 
whole distance. — that the wind was always the same, though they " were tossed 
about,'*— and that the force of the eastward set of the current off Malta is to 
be disregarded? 

The recorded change of the effect of the wind must have caused changes in 
the position of the yessel far from a straight course to Malta, and also changes 
in the rate of drifting. The narrative itself shows that there was increasing 
and diminishing severity in the storm and a very variable course of sailing. 
Therefore the rate of drifting is utterly unascertainable. Taking the distance 
from Olauda to Meleda at 630 miles [p. 170], and allowing forty-five miles 
a day for the set of the current in Adria, and for a storm to the north, and 
being '' tossed about ** in the dark tempest, a similar calculation would bring 
the ship to Meleda in fourteen days: but, in fact, any such estimates are 
worthless. 

Two facts are mentioned respecting Admiral Penrose, an advocate of this 
drift theory, which are remarkable. First [p. 26], he measured his distances on 
a chart 1 This could not be accurate* and was not very scientific. Secondly 
[p. 170], he so little understood the question, that he decided it — ^making a 
mistake of 150 miles — ^before he knew where Meleda was, and excused his 
ignorance of the position of the island because he had not seen Bryant's work ; 
and it was thought his mistake was " immaterial to his argument ! " It was not 
immaterial as regarded the judicial impressibility of his mind. He, also, by 
measurement, made a mistake of from thirteen to twenty-six miles in the 
distance to Malta I ISmith, pp. 170, 26.] 

6. The theory of Dr Falconer is a very reasonable one. He says : " I find 
from ancient writers that at the time of the year when the storm arose there 
was usually tempestuous weather : variable and southerly winds. If such usual 
winds blew at the time of the voyage, the vessel would have been driven 
towards the north. Then as regards Malta it is. asked : Do the words of 
Cicero and of Diodorus Siculus, in reference to the island of Malta, create 
such an impression on the mind that the account they give of the island, and 
the account given by St Luke of the island where the shipwreck happened, refer 
to the same island ? In order to assist in forming a correct conclusion, the 
opinions of ancient geographers on the locality of Melite are alluded to. We 
may come to the conclusion one way or another ; we may say the evidence 
preponderates more on the side of Meleda than of Malta, or on Malta than of 
Meleda: but the reader may claim to know correctly why differences of 
opinion prevail. 
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Strabo (who was alive A.D. 21) says expressly that the Adriatic 
Sea is bounded by Panormus, the Port of Oricnm, and by the 
Ceraiinian Mountains, which lie in about 4ff^ of north latitude, and 
upwards of four degrees to the north of Malta ; and in another 
place, that the Geraunian Mountains, and the Promontorium 
lapygium form the boundary or mouth of the Ionian Sea.^ 

[" The remainder of Italy is long and narrow, and terminates in 
two promontories, one extending to the strait by Sicily, the other 
to lapygia [Capo di Leuca 39° 4?' lat. N. and 18° 22' long. E.] 
It is embraced, on one side, by the Adriatic, on the other by the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. The form and size of the Adriatic resembles that 
portion of Italy bounded by the Apennines and the two seas, and 
extending as far as lapygia and the isthmus which separates the 
Gulf of Taranto from that of Posidonium [Salerno 40° 40' lat. N. 
and 14° 15' long. E.]. — Strabo, Bk. V., ch. 1 ; sec. 3, Translation, 
Vol. I., p. 315, and see Bk. V., ch. 4 ; sec. 13, p. 373]. 

"Next to Apollonia is Bylliace and Oricum, with its naval 
arsenal Panormus and the Ceraunian mountains, which form the 
commencement of the entrance of the Ionian and Adriatic Gulfs. 
The mouth is common to both : but this difference is to be observed, 
that the name 'Ionian' is applied to the first part of the Gulf 
only, and ' Adriatic ' to the interior sea up to the farthest end ; but 
the name * Adriatic ' is now applied to the whole sea." — Strabo, 
Bk. Vil., ch, 5 ; sec. 9, Falconer's Translation, Vol. I., p* 486.— 
T. P.] 

And Ptolemy ,P so far from accounting Malta to be an island of 
the Adriatic Sea, reckons it to be a part of Africa ; and Pomponius 
Mela (living about a.d. 40) inclines to the same arrangement. The 
latter writer speaks of Oorcyra, which is in lat. 39° 30' North, 
nearly (half a degree to the south of the Ceraunian Mountains), 



•* Book VI., p. 405, Strabonis Oeograpkia, by Falconer, 2 vols, folio, Oxford. 
1807. Book U., ch. 5, sec. 20. 

P Liying a..d. 161. — Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography, y. 3, p. 570, 
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as being situated in the neighbourhood,^ not in the Adriatic Sea, 
so that he probably meant to assign the same limits with Strabo. 

[In order to place beyond dispute the boundary of the Adriatic 
Sea, as given by Ptolemy, it is as well to cite that writer step by 
step. The word YleXayos is used throughout, and Liddle and Scott 
(3rd Ed., p. 1083) say: ** TliXayos strictly is to daXatraa as a part 
to the whole, and, therefore, often takes an epithet from the 
adjoining countries." Ptolemy' uses the word viXayos in the 
following instances, when " sea'* is named, as respects the Adriatic : ■ 

1. Lib. II., ch. 15, p. 164, speaking of the boundary of Illyria, 
he names toy *A5p«av koXvov, tov 'AS^itav, and rov *Abpiov nXevpa, and 
among the Dalmatian islands he names "Melite." (P. 168.) 



*» Vicina. 

' The edition cited is that of Frid. Gul. Wilberg. Essendise, 1846. 

* " The sea that bounded the western coast of Italy bore the several names 
of Mare Inferum, Tyrrhennm et Etruscum ; while those of Mare Superum, 
Hadriaticum, or Hadriacum, were attached to the Eastern or Adriatic Sea. 
The latter was known to the Greeks by the name of *A5pios (Herod. I. 16Z) or 
*l6vio5 kSkwos (Thuc. I. 24), bat they seem to have understood by the name of 
* Ionium Mare ' that portion of it which lies between the south of Italy taken 
from the lapygian promontory and the Peloponnesus. The narrow strait which 
separates the extremity of Italy from Sicily received its appellation from that 
island; but it was not confined to this arm alone, since we find the name of 
' Mare Siculum ' applied to the waters which washed the western coast of 
Greece." (^8trab. II., 123 ; Plin. IV., 5). — Cramer's Ancient Italy ^ I., 3. 

*' The name * Ionian Gulf ' appears, says M. Gosselin, to have extended 
from the Acroceraunian mountains to the southern part of Dalmatia, near 
Lissus, now Alessio, to the bottom of the Gulf of Drin. — Straho^ Bk. VII., 
ch. 5, sec. 9 ; Translation, p. 486. [41° 37' lat. N., 19** 26' long. E.] " The 
Promontorium lapygium or Sallentinum presented a conspicuous landmark to 
mariners sailing from Greece to Sicily ; the fleets of Athens, after passing 
the Peloponnesus, on this passage, making for Corcyra, from whence they 
steered straight across to the Promontorium lapygium (Capo di Leuca), 
coasting along the south of Italy for the rest of the voyage." — Strabo (Transla- 
tion), Vol. I., p. 428, n.] If the Castor and Pollux was on this course she 
might safely have sailed to Meleda in the Adriatic. 

E 
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2. Bk. in., ch. 1, p. 171, he uses the words tov ^Abpiov koKttov; 
Magna Greecia he places on the Adriatic sea (p. 1 74) ; Calabria on 
the Ionian Sea (p. 175) ; ApuHaon the Ionian sea (p. 175), including 
Gtirganus ; then northward he names places on the Adriatic Gnlf 
[koXttov] ; then coasting round the north he places Istria and Pola 
in this gulf. He describes the line of the Apennines towards 
" Adria" \Tf 'Abpla] to Mons Garganus. The Diomedian islands, 
off the coast of Apulia, he places in the Ionian Sea (p. 187). 

3. Bk. in., ch. 3, p. 190, the southern boundary of Sardinia is 
stated to be the African sea [tov 'A^pcfcaroD]. 

4. Bk. III., ch. 4, p. 193, Sicily is described to be bounded on 
the south by the African Sea, and on the east by the Adriatic Sea. 

5. Bk. ni., ch. 13, p. 218, Macedonia is described to be bounded 
on the west by the Ionian Sea from Dyrrachium or Epidamnum to 
the river Celydnus on the northern boundary of Epirue.* 

6. Bk. ni., ch. 14, pp. 226, 227, Epirus is described to be 
bounded on the west by the Ionian Sea, and in this division is 
included the islands of Corcyra, Cephalenia, and Zacynthus. 

7. Bk. in., ch. 15, p. 229, Achaia is bounded on the south 
by the Adriatic Sea. 

8. Bk. III., ch. 16, p. 236, the Peloponnesus is bounded on the 
west and south by the Adriatic Sea, and on the east by the Cretan 
Sea. 

9. Bk. III., ch. 17, p. 242, the island of Crete is said to be 
bounded on the west by the Adriatic Sea, on the north by the 
Cretan Sea, on the south by the Libyan Sea, and on the east by 
the Carpathian Sea. 

The only island named Melite in these parts of the sea, named 



' Strabo says that Macedonia was bounded on the west by the sea-coast of 
the Adriatic— Book VII., Fragm. 10 ; Translation, p. 505. 
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by Ptolemy, the Adriatic, is the island Melite on the Dalmatian 
coast. 

When Appian named the whole sea, he said : " Passing to the 
other side, the Bomans govern other nations about the Pontus, — 
namely, the European Mysi, and the Thracians on the borders of 
the Euzine. From Ionia (westward) is a gulf of the sea (daXatrtrrfs), 
— ^namely, the -<Egean ; then another gulf of the sea (OaXaatrris) the 
Ionian and the Sicilian passage (vopQ^os) ; and the Tyrrhene Sea 
as far as the Pillars of Hercules." (Pref, 3.) Appian lived about 
A.D. 138. 

10. Bk. IV., ch. 3, p. 260, Ptolemy describes a northern portion 
of Africa (rfls *A^/otifvs) from the river Ampsaga (Svfjima) to the 
Greater Syrtis, to be bounded by the African Sea ; and, at the end 
of the chapter, the following African islands are said to be in the 
sea, or in the Latin translation of Wilberg (p. 272) : 

** In alto insulsd sunt AfricsB (vfjaoL tTis ^Aff^piKfjs) hea : 
Oossyra, insula et oppidum (ttoXis) (Pantellwria) ; 
Glauconis insula et oppidum : 
Melite insula, in qua est (Malta) : 
Melite oppidum ; 
et peninsula (\€pa6vri<Tos) ; 
et Junonis fanum (iepoi') ; 
et Herculis fanum." 

So not merely is Malta described to be an African island, but 
Ptolemy most distinctly places it in the African Sea, having also, 
as before mentioned, said that Sicily was bounded on the south by 
the African Sea.^ 

Strabo also, in describing the coast of Africa (Bk. XVII., ch. 3, 
sec. 16), after speaking of Carthage, says : " Melite (Malta), an 
island, is 500 stadia distant from Cossuros. Then follows the city 



* See also plates 84 and 85 of Victor Langlois's edition of the photographic 
copy of the MSS. of Ptolemy in the monastery of Vatopedi, Mount Athos, 
made by Sewastionoff, 1867 ; and ' Ptolemy,' Lib. 8, Table 2. 
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of Adrumes (Sousah) with a naval arsenal ; then the Taracheiaa, 
numerons small islands; then the city Thrapsus (Demass), and 
near it Lopadussa (Lampedusa), an island situated far from the 
coast ; then the promontory of Ammon Balithon, near which is a 
look-out for the approach of the thunny, then the city of Thena 
(Thaini), lying at the entrance of Little Syrtis." [Falconer's 
Translation, v. 3, p. 288.] 

Pausanias (Bk. V., ch. 25), who wrote about the year a.d. 170, 
mentions that " a great misfortune once befel the Messenians who 
inhabit the coast. They had sent to a festival at Bhegium, 
according to an annual and ancient custom, a chorus of thirty-five 
youths, with a chorus leader and piper. The ship in which they 
had embarked sank with the passengers » and was seen no more. 
For the sea (daXaatra) in the passage [between Messene and 
Rhegium] is of all the most stormy ; it is agitated by the winds 
which come from both sides [of Italy], and bring the waves out of 
Adria and out of the other sea (ireXayos) called the Tyrrhene 
Sea."^ 

The legend of the river Alpheus is also told by Pausanias 
(Arcad., lib. 8, ch. 54) : " The Alpheus, in comparison with other 
rivers, shows a peculiar character, for it frequently disappears 
under ground, and then rises up again. Advancing from Phylace 
and the place called Symbola [the junction], it descends into the 
plain of Tegea ; then rising in Ascesa, and uniting its stream with 
Eurotas, it descends a second time into the earth. Then rising in 
a place where the Arcadians gave it the name of Pegee (or the 
fountains), and passing along the territory of Pis89 and Olympia, it 
discharges itself into the sea above Cyllene, a naval arsenal of Elis. 
Nor does Adria afterwards prevent its advancing onwards, for it 
makes a passage even through this sea (ireXayos), great and violent 
as it is ; and in the island of Ortygia, in front of Syracuse, shows 
itself still the Alpheus, and unites its waters with the fountain of 
Arethusa." There is nothing in this passage to show that the 



" They had sailed from Messenia in the Peloponnesus. 
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name of Adria extended to the sea south of Sicily ; or that the 
sea between Crete and Malta was known by that name. The 
following explains the latter part of what is cited from Pan- 
sanias : " When standing on the shore near the fountain of 
Arethusa, I observed, in the middle of the port of Syracuse, that 
rounded surface such as is occasioned by water rushing up from 
beneath. I was told it was a fresh water spring, in the sea. As 
this and Arethusa are near one another, the waters might mix, and 
the fresh water springing up from the bottom of the sea might 
easily be said by the Greeks to be the river Alpheus itself."^ 
[MSS.]— T.F. 



^ I have felt myself to be compelled, for reasons apparent in the 
following remarks, to cite Pausanias at length, though what he says simply 
shows that the sea, called by him and by Ptolemy, the Adriatic, was not 
that between Sicily and the coast of Africa, or including Malta. In the 
'Life of St Paul' (Vol. II., p. 867), it is mentioned that Pausanias says, 
'^ the Straits of Messina unite the Tyrrhene Sea with the Adriatic Sea.'' 
There is no doubt of this fact, but it proves nothing. The author of 
that work could have found a much better illustration than the one he has 
chosen. Whoever wrote the Martyrdom of St Ignatius, Bishop of the Church 
of Antioch (and, according to Chrysostom, a Bishop by the choice of the 
Apostles), the genuineness of which is recognised Q See Smith's Biogr. Diet.,' 
Vol. II., p. 564), gives this account of his route to Rome ; namely, that he went 
from Antioch to Seleucia, thence to Smyrna, where he visited Polycarp ; from 
Smyrna to Troas ; then going to Neapolis, he went on foot by Philippi, through 
Macedonia, and on to that part of Epirus which is near Epidamnus [Dyrrachinm 
— Durrazzo— 41° 18' lat. N., and 19** 26' long. E.], and finding a ship in one of 
the ports, he sailed over the Adriatic Sea, and, entering from, it on the Tyrrhene^ 
he passed by various islands and cities, naming Puteoli only, and sailed to the 
Roman harbour." He died a.d. 107 or 116." — The Writings oj the Apostolic 
Fathers, Ed. 1867, p. 205. 

At pp. 158 and 162 Mr Smith puts the question, — **Was the sea which is 
interposed between Crete and Malta termed * Adria' when the narrative was 
written ? " He replies by saying ** this sea, as well as the gulf at present 
known by the same name^ was then known as the * Adriatic' The proof of 
this is very easily established. Ptolemy, who flourished immediately after St 
Luke, describes this sea so often and so particularly by this name as to leave the 
point without a shadow of doubt" Then, again (p. 162), he says ** that the date 
of the narrative was about a.d. 63 " [Ptolemy was alive in a.d. 160], and that 
" in point of fact there is ample evidence that this name was given to the lower 
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Ver. 27. After mncli tossing about in this sea, they apprehended at last 

that they were approaching, " some country " [which " was nearing 



sea between Crete and Malta long before either of them [Ptolemy or Pausa- 

nias] wrote." If any such ample evidence existed, Mr Smith has failed to cite 

, a particle of it. He says (p. 159) " that Procopius places Melite on the verge 

of the Adriatic Sea." Then Procopios did not place Malta in the Adriatic Sea, 

* and Procopius could not have been accepted as an authority if he had written 

otherwise, for he was not bom until the beginning of the sixth century. Why 
cite Procopius if writers earlier than Ptolemy had made the fact clear ? Then, 

t again, Mr Smith stated (p. 159, n.) that "commentators [t.e., Dr Falconer] 

gravely tell us that, because Ptolemy calls ' Melite ' an African island, it cannot 

' be in the Adriatic Sea." The gravity of truth does not throw a doubt on the 

fact, for Ptolemy distinctly placed the island in the African Sea ; and, as he 
placed it in the African Sea, he did not place it in the Adriatic Sea. 

* But more than this : the above paragraph in the Dissertation commences 
I with a reference to Ptolemy. He was cited to show that he called Malta an 

African island, and it might have appeared to most men that it was needless 
■ to add that Ptolemy further stated, — it was in the African Sea. Mr Smith 

[p. 167] says : "L'Avocat does not, as Bryant and Falconer have done, pass over 

the unequivocal testimony of Ptolemy in silence." But Dr Falconer was not silent. 

He cited Ptolemy to show that he described Malta to be an African island ; 

' and he might have further said the great geographer placed it in the African 

' Sea. There was no occasion to say more than that Ptolemy described it to 

be an African island, and this it was, according to Ptolemy, both as regarded 

territory and as regarded the sea which surrounded it. Ptolemy distinctly 

and " unequivocally " excluded the island from all seas but that of Africa, in 

I which, indeed, he expressly and by name included it. In such a state of facts 

Mr Smith imputed absence of good faith — " silence " — i.e., suppression of some- 
thing — to one of the most truthful, candid, and unevasive of men. And what 
are we to say respecting his use of the words " unequivocal testimony " ? 

In the last Essay on this subject (* Life of St Paul,' Vol. H., p. 367), it is 
^ said, *^ not only do the classical poets use the name * Adria ' for all that natural 

* division of the Mediterranean which lies between Sicily and Greece, but the 

same phraseology is to be found in historians and geographers." What we wish 

* to know is, what they say of the sea south of Sicily? And why not candidly 

* and fairly acknowledge the difficulty which the names used in the above 

manner recognise, though in the statement few can detect the design of it, and 

* which may mislead very many persons ? It is not to be imputed to St Luke, 

whose words are so wonderfully expressive and accurate, that he was ignorant 
that Malta was, in his time, known to be part of Africa and in the " African 
Sea." He gives the names of the border seas of Cilicia and Pamphilia. Why, 
therefore, without any assignable reason, should we impute to him a disregard 
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them" — T.F.], although the darkness of the night did not admit of 
the truth of their suspicions being ascertained. They therefore 
sounded repeatedly the depth of the sea, and from the decrease of ^^' ^' 
the depth they judged that their apprehensions were well founded. 

Fearing, therefore, that they might fall on the rocks in the 
darkness of the night, when few or none could escape, they cast 
four anchors from the stern of the ship, and waited anxiously for ^«"'- 2». 
the return of daylight.^ 

This passag^ has given occasion to some jocular reflections on 
this narrative, as anchors are in the present age cast from the 
prow,y not from the stem of the ship. But this is not the Oriental 



or want of knowledge of the African Sea, and say he called it the Adriatic ? 
There is also a strong reason why St Luke should not have been misled to use 
the word ** Adria " with reference to the African Sea. There was with him 
Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica : and St Paul had been to 
Thessalonica [Acts, chap, xyii., verse 1]. The Macedonian cannot be pre- 
sumed to have been ignorant that Dyrrachinm, the chief western port of his 
own country, was south of Melite in the Adriatic; nor is it probable he 
would have said an African island was to be found in the sea called *' Adria." 
When it was day they knew not the land (v. 39.) That Alexandrian sailors 
should have failed to recognise Malta, if they had reached that island, has 
always caused remark, and Major Reynell acknowledged the difficulty it sug- 
gested. (Smith, p. 146.) " When they or we were escaped " (ch. 8, v. 1) the 
Vatican MSS. reads : — *' then we [not, as in our version, thet/] knew the island 
was called Melite." The sailors might not have known that even an island 
" was nearing them," — what " country " it was ; " but then "—the island being, 
no doubt, named, — " wb knew it was called Melite." — ^T. F. 

« Mr Smith, without any reverence for the words of St Luke, added to the 
difficulties of the voyage, and endeavoured to enlarge the narrative by the aid 
of pure fiction unconnected by any probability with expressed words. He 
asks (p. 115) " Why their hope of being saved had been taken away?" "The 
tnte explanation," he replies, " I apprehend is this : their exertions to subdue the 
leak (!) had been unavailing ; they could not tell which way to make for the 
nearest land in order to run their ship ashore, the only resource for a sinking (!) 
ship ; but unless they did land they must founder at sea. Their apprehensions, 
there/orej were not so much caused by the fury of the tempest as hy the state of 
the ship " ! — The facts and the conclusion are marvellous ! 

y The anchor was cast from the prow by the Koman navigators. 
Anchora de prora jacitur. — VirgiL 
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custom. Sir J. Chardin tells ns that the modern Oriental saiques, 
to which he compares the ship of St Paul, always carry their 
anchors at the stem, and never at the prow ; and these are carried 
at some distance from the ship by means of the skiff, so as to 
have an anchor on each side, St Paul's ship had four anchors, 
two on each side.* 

The mariners of the ship, in their distress, were desirous to 

Ver. 30. secure themselves by gaining the shore in the boat, and accordingly 
lengthened or * loosened the rope at the stern, that towed the boat. 

Ibid. under colour of casting anchors from the prow ; and probably it 

was their attempting to do what was so unusual in the navigation 
of that age and country which caused St Paul to suspect that they 
meant to provide for their own safety at the expense of the lives of 
the other passengers. An observation of Sir J. Chardin should 
here be mentioned, which is, that the Eastern people do not hoist 
their boats or skiffs into the ship, but leave them in the water, 

See ver. 16 fastened to, and towed along by, the stern of the vessel. The 

chapter. taking up of the boat then, and the difficulty of coming by it, 
mentioned above, does not imply that it was hoisted up into the 
ship, but that it was drawn towards the ship close to the stern ; and 
the word which is in this place translated " letting down into the 



* Mr Smith smiled at this explanation (pp. 131 and 179). He did not 
deal fairly with the passage, and illustrated from medals, &e., the fact that 
ancient ships anchored from the prow. Dr Falconer did not say that such was 
not the case with Koman and Greek ships. He was well versed in numismatic 
studies, through which illustrations of ancient ships are obtainable, and an 
important portion of his library related to such studies. He distinctly said in 
the note : " The anchor was cast from the prow by Roman navigators." It is Sir 
J. Chardin whom he cites to illustrate an Oriental custom of carrying the anchor 
at the stern. This was blamelessly allowable. Mr Smith gives a drawing of 
the prow of an ancient ship, forming a portion of a picture of Theseus deserting 
Ariadne, and amusingly wrote : " A ship so strictly contemporaneous with that 
of St Paul, that there is nothing impossible in the supposition that the artist 
had taken his subject yj-oro that very ship on loosing from the pier of Puteoli '* !! 
(P. 182). 

» * Harmer's Obs.,' Vol. II., p. 496. 
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sea," ^ must mean letting out a greater length of rope from the stern, 
from which the boat was towed ;*^ by which they meant to bring the 
boat round to the prow of the vessel, whicb by being nearer to the 
land might facilitate their escape on shore. 

The soldiers, and possibly the centurion himself, warned by St 
Paul of the intention of the mariners, which so nearly concerned 
the safety of those who were likely to be thus abandoned, obviated 
the purpose of the sailors, by cutting asunder the towing line of the Ver. 37. 
boat, and setting her adrifb. 

The numbers of the people on board are next specified, and 
amounted, we are told, to 276 persons ; a large number, according 
to modern ideas, for a trading ship of that age to carry. 

But Sir John Chardin clears up this difficulty by supposing, 
very reasonably, that this Alexandrian ship was like a modem 
Egyptian saique, of 320 tons burden, and capable of carrying from 
24 to 30 guns ; and this computation of its size is not at all 
incredible. Niebuhr describes the vessel in which he took his 
passage from Suez as being much larger, and able to carry at least 
40 guns. 

But to come nearer to the date of this transaction, Lucian 
describes an Alexandrian ^ com vessel of 180 feet in length, more 
than 46 feet wide, and 43 J feet deep. The tonnage of such a ship, 
according to the usual mode of calculation, would be 1938'6 tons.® 



•» XaXcurdvTuv r^v ffK<iif>riP tls OdKourffcty, — V. 30. 

The word xo^om signifies expando^ as well as demitto. — Schleusner, 

^ It is usual in the present age for the Egyptian vessels to tow shallops or 
large boats after them, in their passage down the Bed Sea. Niebuhr says that 
the vessel on board of which he embarked at Suez towed after her three large 
shallops and one small. 

^ Navigium sen Vota. 

* According to the English foot ; but if measured according to the Roman 
foot it amounts to 1,751 tons. [Mr Smith properly corrects this estimate. The 
calculation, founded on the length given by Lucian is extreme, being more 
than the length of the keel, which is not given. Reasonably excluding from 
the length given what may have been more than the length of the keel only, he 
concludes the tonnage to have been less than 1,300 tons.— T.F.] 

F 
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Vep. 39. At this crisis of the voyage, those on board again lightened the 

ship, by casting out the lading of the wheat into the sea ; which 
part of the cargo appears to have been spared when they before 
threw some of the lading overboard. 

When the day came fully on, it appears that they were still 
ignorant of the place on which they were likely to be stranded ; but 
discovering a small creek with a beach, they purposed to thrust the 
ship into it, and thereby to facilitate their escape on shore. In 
consequence of this intention, they weighed their anchors [or cut 
them off or slipped them — T.F.], hoisted their main-sail [artemon, 

Ver. 40. " a small fore-sail " ^ — T.F.], and made towards the land. 

It is likewise mentioned that they loosed, what we translate, the 
rudder-bands, an expression that requires some explanation. We 
are told by Dr Pococke^ that the Egyptian ships, instead of a 
handle to the rudder in the ship, have a pole fixed in it, inclining 



' The word " artemon " is mistranslated in the authorised version " main- 
sail," and the word ^' mainsail" contradicts the narrative. (V. 19.) It means 
" a small fore-sail." Wyclif called it '• a litil sail." The Latin version has 
"levato artemone." In White and Riddle's Dictionary it is said to have been 
*' a small sail put upon the mast above the main-sail," citing Jabolenus, Dig. 
60, 16, 242, who lived about a.d. 138. Henricus Florez, in his work * Medallas 
de las Colonias de Espana/ Madrid, 1 757, gives a copy of a medal of Ibera 
Ilercanovia (pi. 28, num. 10). It represents a ship with a rudder having the 
main-sail set ; and in front of it, on the prow, a small sail. Mr Smith has 
printed illustrations of this fore-saU of ancient vessels. Juvenal (Sat. 12, 
lib. 4), only briefly cited by Mr S. — frightened perhaps by the winds Eur us 
and Auster, and his own storm-sails being forgotten [ante 29] — represents a 
vessel tossed about in a storm, the throwing overboard of many articles, 
and finally the cutting down of the main-mast. Then, the storm lulling: 
f atum valentius et Euro et pelago : 

Modica nee multum fortior aura 

Ventus adest : inopi miserabilis arte cucurrit 
Vestibus extentis, et, quod snperaverat unum 
Veto prora siu) ; jam deficientibus Austris, 
Spes vitse cum sole redit. 
And the Scholiast adds : 

Id est, artemone solo velificaverunt. 

B * Travels,' Vol. L, p. 135. 
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upwards beyond the ship, being abont fifteen or twenty feet long : 
a beam is laid across the upper deck, which extends on each side 
about fifteen feet beyond the sides of the ship. To each end of this 
is tied a yard or a pole perpendicularly, so as that either end of it 
may be moved backwards and forwards towards the ship, as it is 
drawn. To the lower end of this comes a rope from the pole, which 
is fixed into the rudder. To the upper end a rope is fixed, which is 
carried to a block at the corner of the stem, and brought again to 
another block at the upper end of the yard, and thence crosses the 
ship over the great beam, and goes to the other yard, to which, and 
to the stem, it is carried in like manner as on the other side. 
When the ship is to be worked, the rope of communication, which 
goes across the ship, is drawn to a post nearer the stem, where 
there is a stay made for it, in which it is drawn one way or another, 
as the pilot directs, and moves the helm by the ropes fixed to the 
lower end of the aforesaid yards ; and when one is drawn nearer, 
and the top of the yard comes nearer to the ship, the bottom con- 
sequently flies out, and the other pole is left perpendicular in its 
natural direction. When there is a storm, and they let the ship 
drive, they loose the rope off ftom that post, and let the helm play 
as it will. And this seems to explain what is mentioned in St 
Paul's voyage, * That when they had committed the ship unto the 
sea, they loosed the rudder-bands,^ and hoisted up the sail to ver. 4a 
the wind.' For these ropes, which direct the helm, " may be very 
properly called the rudder-bands, by which it is either fixed or 
moved one way or the other.** 

St Luke next informs us that, in the attempt to run the ship 
aground, they fell into a place where two seas met ; by which we 
may understand an eddy or surf, which beat on the stem of the 



^ From the expression of St Luke, {VvicTqpias rwv mfioKiaVy it seems that 
the two yards, mentioned hj Dr Fococke, to which the ropes were fastened, 
explain why the plnral number, mfiaXirnvj was here used, and that the word 
means the clayi, or handles, by which the rudder is guided, not the rudder 
itself. 
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vessel while the head remained fast aground ; * in which situation it 
was to be expected, and indeed it so happened, that the ship should 
soon fall to pieces : but the proximity to the shore, and the assist- 
ance afforded by the broken pieces of the wreck, providentially 
Ver. 44. brought them all safe to land. 

^J^J* When they had reached the shore in safety, they discovered that 

the island on which they were cast was named Melite. 

It has been a subject of mach difference of opinion among the 
commentators, whether the island here specified was the noted 
island of Malta, on the southern coast of Sicily, formerly called 
Melite ; or an obscure island in the Adriatic Sea, which was 
formerly called by the same name, and which is now known by the 
name of Meleda. 

I am of opinion that the island Meleda, last mentioned, is the 
one here alluded to. 

My reasons are as follow : 

The island of Meleda lies confessedly in the Adriatic Sea; 
which situation cannot, without much strain on the expression, be 
ascribed to the island of Malta, as I have before shown. 

Meleda lies nearer the mouth of the Adriatic than any other 
island of that sea, and would of course be more likely to receive the 
wreck of any vessel that should be driven by tempests towards that 
quarter. 

Meleda lies nearly N. W. by N. of the South-west promontory of 
Crete, and of course nearly in the direction of a storm from the 
South-east quarter, i 



* The Vatican version omits the words " of the waves." The reading may 
mean *' by the violence " — t.e., of the concussion— the tempest having ceased. 
At the southern extremity of Meleda the broad channel of Meleda is on one 
side, and the main sea on the other. 

J Procopius de Bello Gothico, Lib. III., 40, says : " Not long afterwards 
Artabanes was in Cephalonia, and when he heard that Liberius had left and 
had sailed to Sicily, he also left, and immediately crossed the sea [viKctyos'] 
called the Adriatic. When approaching Calabria an extraordinary storm 
came on, accompanied by wind of fearful violence, proceeding from a direction 
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The manner in which Melite is described by St Luke agrees 
with the idea of an obscure place, but not with the celebrity of 
Malta at that time. Cicero speaks of Melite (Malta) as abounding 
in curiosities and riches, and aflTording employment to the weavers 
of women's garments. Fine linen was made in the island. The 
Temple of Juno there, which had been preserved inviolate by both 
the contending parties in the Punic wars, possessed great stores of 
ivory ornaments, particularly figures of victory,^ " antique opere et 
summa arte perfectsD." 

[" Melite," says Cicero, anno B.C. 70, *' is an island separated from 
Sicily by a wide and dangerous sea, with a town in it of the same 
name. Verres was never in the island, though he employed, for 
his own purposes during three years, the weavers there of women's 
garments. On a promontory not far from the town is an ancient 
Temple of Juno, which, throughout all time, was considered so sacred 
that it ever remained inviolate and respected, not only during the 
Punic wars, which were carried on in those parts chiefly by naval 
forces, but even continued so in the midst of a thieving multitude. 
It is recorded, moreover, that when the fleet of King Masinissa put 



contrary to their course. It caused such a dispersion of the whole fleet as to 
suggest the possibility of the greater part being carried to the coast of Calabria, 
and into the power of the enemy. This, however, did not happen, for some of 
the ships were forced, by the overwhelming violence of the wind, to retrace 
their course, and to return to the Peloponnesus. Of the remainder some were 
lost, some saved. One ship, however, on board of which was Artabanes, was 
in great danger from the loss of the mast which had been broken off byjthe 
rolling of the sea, but carried onwards by the tempest- stream [pSdioi], and 
yielding to the violence of the waves, it came to the island Melite." Liddell 
and Scott translate p66ios as ** rushing of the stream," or ** any rushing 
motion." Calabria is on the south of Italy, and on the east side it is washed by 
the Adriatic, where, also, is the port of Brundusium (Brindisi). They feared 
being driven on the southern part of the coast ; they had lost their mast, were 
at the mercy of the waves, and were carried to Meleda, perhaps aided by an 
artemon, or small sail. This event was not dissimilar to that related (pp. 28, 24, 
ante) by Mr Gait, who was driven to Anion, and verifies the statement of the 
Eev. J. M. Neale, the late Warden of Sackville College. 

^ Oratio in Verrem, Lib. IV., sec. 18 et ch. 46, sec. 103. 
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in there, the Royal commander removed from the Temple some 
ivory tusks of an enormous size, carried them to Africa, and pre- 
sented them to Masinissa. The King, it is said, was at first pleased 
with the gift, but, when he had learnt from whence they came, 
returned them immediately by a special vessel, and hence the reason 
for the inscription on the tusks in the Punic character to this effect : 
— * Masinissa received these vnconsideratehj ; on being informed of the 
facts he restored them,* 

*' There was there, also, a large store of ivory, carving in ivory, 
and figures of Victory in ivory, of ancient and most skilful work- 
manship. All, in short everything, this man on a sudden, and with 
sudden demand, removed and shipped off by the agency of servile 
and thieving collectors despatched for the purpose. Immortal 
Gods I whom do I accuse — whom do I thus judicially prosecute — 
what is the character of the man on whom you are to pass judg- 
ment ? This is what the deputies from Melite say : — * The Temple 
of Juno has been plundered. In that most sacred place he has 
left nothing remaining. Where the fleet of an enemy often came, 
where pirates were wont, yearly almost, to winter — ^that which no 
practised robber had ever profaned and no enemy had ever placed 
his hands upon, this man singly has so stripped and spoiled that not 
a vestige is left. ' " ^] 

" Malta, says Diodorus Siculus,"* " is furnished with many and 



™ Diodor., Lib. V., c. 1, Booth's translation. Diodorus is supposed to haye 
written his work after the year b.c. 8, and he was in Egypt a.d. 20. 

* In Verrem, Act II., Lib. 4, 46, 103 : " Dicunt legati Meletenses pnblice 
spoliatum templnm esse Janonis : nihil istum in religiosissimo fano reliqoisse, 
q^uem in locum classes hostium ssepe accesserint, ubi piratafere guotannis hiemare 
Solent^ &c" This speech was not delivered : the first oration against Verres was 
in August, B.C. 70. The description of Malta given by Cicero has been toler- 
ably well suppressed by writers on *The Voyage,' and the words used by 
Cicero have been passed over by one such writer as simply " well known." But 
these matters are noticeable : 

1. That Ptolemy, who was alive in the year a.d. 161, mentions, as well as 
Cicero, the " city of Melite,*' " the temple of Juno," and, also, " the temple of 
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very good harbours, and the inhabitants are very rich ; for it is full 
of all sorts of artificers, among whom there are excellent weavers 



Hercules/' Diodorns Siculus, who was liying jl.d. 20, describes the prosperous 
state of the island. 

2. The notices of Malta by these writers present an important and 
unanswerable difficulty : St Paul departed in a ship of Alexandria which had 
wintered in the island whose sign was ^* Castor and FoUnx." It was an Alex- 
andrian ship, and its seamen must have known Malta if they wintered there. 
In what bay or port did they winter, and from whence did they sail ? It was 
impossible for them to have wintered in what is called "St FauVs Bay." The 
city of Melite was close by, and the safe harbour of Malta, where even pirates 
wintered, was accessible. Is it credible that St Luke, if they parted from the 
harbour of Melite, or from the neighbourhood of the city of Melite, would 
simply have said this ship — an Alexandrian ship — " wintered in the isle " 
[€i»Ti7 nj<ry] ? St Luke named in the Narrative the towns of Sidon, Myra, 
Cnidus, Lasea, Fhoenice, but the city of Melite he does not name. They 
reached and they left '* an island," and yet the harbour of Melite was their only 
place of departure if they were at Malta. The simple word, ** island," was a 
perfectly appropriate expression as regarded Meleda. 

Mr Smith, notwithstanding every effort of his imagination, could not give 
his own testimony to favour what he contended for from anything he saw in 
Malta. 

1. What is the present state of the Bay of St Faul? 

Answer, pp. 149 and 166 : 

** Ferhaps there is no surface, of equal extent, in so artificial a state as that 
of Malta is at the present day ; and nowhere has the aboriginal Jorest been more 
completely cleared ; but it by no means follows that this was the case when St 
Luke wrote." 

In a few words, Mr Smith could not see what would confirm his opinion : 
the surface is *' artificial," and an " aboriginal forest " is gone, but, he said, it 
was probably there ** when St Faul landed I " A very intelligent friend of mine 
has sent to me what I have no doubt is a most accurate drawing of the bay. 
He says : ** You will see by the drawing I made on the spot, that the little, 
insignificant passage between the main-land and the Salmonetta Island cannot 
be called '* a place where two seas met ; " and " two seas " would probably mean 
two appearances of the sea much alike, such as would have been the case had 
they landed near the end of any island of the sea. The conjecture that Malta 
was once wooded is, I think, untenable. I have been over the whole island, 
and I walked from one end of it to the other ; a great part is bare rock. On 
the eastern part of it there are several palm-trees, and here and there a 
carouba-tree; but the western part would appear to have been in former times 
altogether uninhabited. I had no companion with me, but had I had one he 
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of fine linen. Their houses are very stately and beautiful, adorned 
with graceful eaves, and pargeted with white plaster. The inhabi- 



would have smiled if it had been suggested to him that trees of any kind had 
flourished there. The single palm-tree that is now seen in the hay is, of 
course, of recent date, and it is quite on the shore, where it has found suflBcient 
earth for its growth : in the district beyond and around no trees could grow. 
When I arrived at Malta it had not rained for two years sufficiently to fill the 
reservoirs. The construction of an enormous tank in the rock, in Citta 
Notabile, was undertaken in consequence of a long drought. The garrison and 
the inhabitants derived their supplies from the tanks built by the knights, and 
from those which are constructed underneath the houses. The droughts are of 
long continuance, and then vegetation languishes.'' 

This ought to dispose of any doubt respecting the supposed existence of an 
" aboriginal forest " in the time of St Paul. 

A very great authority, also, on Maltese questions writes thus : " In 1867 
the drought was so serious as to create a deficiency of water for the population, 
except under a restricted allowance from the public tanks and aqueducts, 
which are both dependent on local rains. I have known two such droughts. 
In one the shipping had to go to Sicily for water, but now the navy condense 
their fresh water from the sea as a general practice, and are thus made inde- 
pendent of a local supply at Malta." 

Capt. Spratt discovered in the island the fossil remains of a remarkable 
class of pigmy elephants, of which an adult could not have been larger than 
a full-grown hog. (See Dr Hugh Falconer's * Palseontological Memoirs,' 
Vol. II., p. 292.) Did Mr Smith's " aboriginal forest " and the existence of 
these animals cease at the same time ? (I) 

Secondly ; the next admission of Mr Smith is a very important one. He 
says (pp. 173 and 239) : 

"We must not only have a twenty-fathom depth and a fifteen-fathom 
depth, with such a distance between them to allow their standing on, till they 
had time to prepare for anchoring with four anchors from the stern ; they 
must, at this depth, have had good holding ground, with a creek, with a sandy 
beach to the leeward of their anchorage ; and this creek must have been in a 
place where two seas meet." . . " I admit there is no longer a creek having a 
shore or beach on which a ship could run ashore ; but evei-y geologist mtist know 
that it must have had one, and that at a period, geologically speaking, from the 
dip of the beds, by no means remote " ! ! 

** The shore from Salmonetta Island to the Mestara Valley is now girt with 
mural cliffs, where a ship covM not he stranded with safety ; but there is a creek, 
in this line of clifi\ now without a beach, but which we know^ from the form of 
the land, mustj at one time, have had a beach, which has been worn away, in the 
course of ages, by the wasting action of the sea. The degradation of the lands 
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tants are a colony of Phoenicians, who, trading as merchants as far 
as the Western Ocean, resorted to this place on account of its 



actually taking place at this point of the sea is proceeding with more than v^ual 
rapidity^ owing to the inclination of the beds, and the tendency which large 
fragments of the rock have to fall over when undermined by the sea. I, there- 
fore, think it is not improbable that the beach existed at the time of the ship- 
wreck. Ifso^ &c." 

Therefore, this admissson is, that the present state of the shore affords no 
eyidence that the vessel could have been stranded in safety where it is alleged 
to have been stranded. 

At page 241 Mr Smith, also, says, — in that branch of the harbour of 
Yaletta, works of art are not found more than six or eight feet below the 
present bottom of the sea. " But the deposit there must be much more rapid than 
in any part of St PauTs Bay" Therefore, it may be inferred the ancient 
features of the bay are nnobliterated or little changed; i.e., that what ^^rnust 
have been " did not exist in the time of St Paul. If the bay is changed, any 
modern soundings to identify it are unimportant ; as, indeed, they would be 
under any circumstances. 

*' When neither the sun nor the stars in many days appeared, and no small 
tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was taken away." Then St 
Paul addressed his companions, and, having exhorted them to be of good cheer, 
said, " Howbeit, we shall be cast on a certain — ** some " — [riva] island " (v. 26). 
In the next verse nva is translated " some." — " When the fourteenth night was 
come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the ship-men 
deemed that they drew near to some [ripo] country " [pnevoow at uavrai vpo<rayuv 
rwa alnois x^P^^]* ^^ ^^ ^^^ i^^^^f ^^^7 ^^^^ ^I'st saw or discovered land, but 
that it was " nearing them." If they were in the Adriatic, where Ptolemy 
places Meleda, Alexandrian seamen must have known the coast to abound 
with islands, and that on some one of the islands they might be wrecked was 
probable. They were approaching some country [regio]. Upo(ray€iy is to 
move towards, and it seemed " some country was nearing them." This being 
written by St Luke, necessarily after the event, he selected the word x^P^* 
Mr Smith (p. 118) saw the difficulty suggested by the expression when he said : 
*• The word x«pa»' evidently means land distinguished from the sea." But St 
Luke wrote accurately. If the word means something more than vriaos, the 
argument that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck is at an end, for there 
there is no mainland distinct from the island. Malta, if reached, would only be 
afterwards correctly described as an island, and the word x^P<* would not have 
been the expression so accurate a writer as St Luke could be expected to have 
applied to it. Darkness had not prevailed all the time of the storm, for the words 
are, ** in many days " neither sun nor stars appeared (v. 20), but when the four- 
teenth day had come they drew near to ".some " country [x»pa]. When it was day 
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commodious ports and convenient situation for a sea trade ; and by 
the advantage of this place, the inhabitants presently became 
famous both for their wealth and merchandise." 



they knew not the land [7171'] (v. 39). Then they fell " into a place where two seas 
met " (y. 41), and if it were Meleda they would have had the broad Canal of 
Meleda on one side and the Adriatic on the other. They would have seen they 
had reached an island. "When they escaped they — *we' — knew the island 
[ki^o-os] was called Melite.'' (Ch. xxviii., y. 1.) At a distance, applying the 
words of the Dean of Chester used in reference to Salamis, — "the yiew of the 
island might not have been disentangled from the coast." Meleda also is a 
yery woody island. The word vpoaay^iv is expressiye of drifting on the swell 
and the current of the sea. The word does not represent the ship being driyen 
by the force of a tempest towards the shore. It is not what St Luke, when he 
wrote, knew to haye been an island which was thought to be " nearing 
them;" but that "some country** (regio) was "nearing them,*' which they 
once belieyed to haye been only such. And the expression is consistent with 
their haying seen, and being aware they were coming to, the coast of some 
country, but what region or what particular country " was nearing them '* was 
unknown. The words certainly do not represent the ship being at the time 
forcibly driyen by the tempest ; and the use of anchors would haye been needed 
in consequence of the known force of the current and the swell, after a storm, 
in the Adriatic Sea. They chose their place of landing. At first [y. 29] " they 
were fearful lest they should fall into dangerous or rocky places." Meleda is in 
42** 47' N. lat., and the island of Lissa in 43° 3' N. lat. Mr Turner, in 1817, with a 
strong breeze from the S.E., from off Durazzo, sailed at the rate of six to eight 
knots. On the 21st of January he passed between Lissa and Lesina ; Jan. 22, 
at 6 a.m., it fell calm ; Jan. 23, all night there was a dead calm, but they 
were carried from twenty-fiye to thirty miles by a strong current that com- 
monly runs there from the straits between the islands. At midnight the wind 
changed to the N.W. (Findlay, S. D., 220.) If the yessel had been without 
sails, they would haye been tossed about in " Adria." And in " Notes of the 
Survey of the Adriatic,** (Findlay, S. D., 222,) it is, also, said : " After the 
third day the S.E. wind becomes most dangerous, because the sweU of the sea 
which it raises, running in the direction of the Adriatic, progressiyely acquires 
a new force, and ends by becoming tremendous, and if from haziness of the 
weather the coast in the yicinity should not be distinguishable, you may haye 
been in great danger of being driyen upon it.'* As the yessel was deliberately 
stranded, it appears to be a fair inference that there were only the swell usual 
in this part of the sea after a storm, and the current, which moyed the yessel 
towards land. The seamen were accustomed to strand yessels, and when they 
wished to thrust this yessel into some creek, it is not to be inferred they 
designed to wreck it, or that, in the midst of a storm and at anchor, they 
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[Or, more literally, " The inhabitants are wealthy : workmen of 
all kinds are found there, but they are especially distinguished for 
the manufacture of linen garments remarkable for their lightness 
and softness of texture. There are considerable houses, ambitiously 
decorated with cornice mouldings, and particularly with stucco 
work. The inhabitants are a colony of Phoenicians, who, extending 



abandoned their anchors and deliberately drove the vessel among breakers, after 
haying selected their place of landing! The words, " of the waves " [v. 41], are 
not in the Vatican version. May we not, then, reasonably conjecture, in addition 
to what the narrative expressly states, that land had been seen when St Paul 
addressed his companions, for he first alludes to the harm and loss caused by 
leaving Crete, and then assures them that every man's life shall be safe, — as if 
there were something before them, — ending with the statement that they should 
be wrecked on some — not " a certain " — island [vriaos], and on the 14th they 
drew near to "some" country [x»p«]« The number of men who landed would 
have enabled them to command the island, and the events of the three months 
they wintered at Meleda would have been monotonous, though the Castor and 
Pollux also wintered there, and there would have been nothing to record. 
What would have been their position if they had been in or near the city of 
Malta (Melite) ? Is it probable there would have been no occurrence to relate 
as having happened in three months ? At all events, the words, that " some 
country " was " nearing them," represents ** drifting " by a current : they do 
not represent the ship to be then driven by the force of the storm towards the 
land. But no current could have carried the vessel, coming from the east, into 
St Paul's Bay at Malta, for no current there runs in this direction to the bay. 
If this meaning of the words, ** nearing them," is correct, this other conclusion 
is a necessary one, — namely, that they were at Meleda, where only there was 
such a current as could have drifted them towards land. There is nothing in 
the Narrative opposed to this conclusion. It is frequently |issumed that they 
did not see the coast because no mention is made of the Dalmatian mountains, 
but the very form and matter of the Narrative precludes our requiring any 
such notice. We are not authorised to conclude that the mountains were 
unseen. When St Luke mentioned Cnidus he was silent respecting the scenery 
of the lofty mountains of Cape Krio. They were ep ry 'ASpia. These are also 
the words of Ptolemy (^ante, p. 34), when speaking of the Gulf only of the 
Adriatic, and the words so used are unconnected with the word ''sea," or with 
the name of any border sea. Fresh water, also, might not have been obtainable 
in St Paul's Bay at Malta, and it is desirable to ascertain if it were obtainable 
at Meleda. Such information would contribute to solve the question before us. 
" Off the east end of Meleda is an islet, J/esa, behind which a vessel may be 
sheltered in any wind." iFindlay, iS.D.y 214.]--T.F. 
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their commerce to the western ocean, adopted it as a place of 
refuge on account of its harbours and its position far from the 
mainland. The inhabitants profiting in various ways by the pre- 
sence of traders, rose in their style of living and increased in 
reputation."] — T.F. 

It is difBcult to suppose that a place of this description could 
be meant by such an expression as — " an island called Melite ; " 
nor could the inhabitants, with any propriety of speech, be under- 
stood by the epithet " barbarous." [" If, therefore, I know not the 
meaning of the speech, I shall be a barbarian to him that speaketh, 
and he that speaketh will be a barbarian to me." — 1 Corinth., 
ch. 14, V. 11.— T.F.] 

But the Adriatic Melite perfectly corresponds with that descrip- 
tion. Though too obscure and insignificant to be particularly 
noticed by the ancient geographers, the opposite and neighbouring 
coast of Ulyricum is represented by Strabo '^ as corresponding 
with the expression of St Paul. ["As in Italy, the climate 
is warm, and the soil productive of fruits, — olives, also, and vines 
grow readily, except in some few very rugged places. Although 
Illyria possesses these advantages, it was formerly neglected 
through ignorance, perhaps, of its fertility ; but it was principally 
avoided on account of the savage manners of the inhabitants and 
their piratical habits."] ® 



■ Strabo, Book VII., ch. 6—10. 

*» In the Itinerary of Antoninus [^Bertii. ed. 1619, p. 38], we have, between 
Sicily, and Africa, the island *' Melita/' and between Dalmatia and Istria 
'^ Melita : a Melita Epidauros, stadm c. c." 

" Others who had revolted, and inhabited the islands, Melite and Corcyra, 
Augustus swept utterly away on account of their habitual piracy : those who 
had attained the age of manhood were put to death, and the rest were sold into 
slavery." — Appian He Itebus lUyriciSf ch. 16. 

It is said in the * Italian Pilot ' : *' The island of Meleda of the ancients, 
though in former times, according to the opinion of many, was well inhabited, 
and possessed a city, yet, at present, only six small villages are to be seen. A 
great part of the surface is desert, uncultivated, and full of woods : even the 
cultivated parts are only moderately fertile." " The channel which bears the 
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The circumstance of the viper, or poisonous snake« that 
fastened on St Paul's hand, merits consideration. 

Father Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of Melite Adriatica, who has 
written on this subject, suggests, very properly, that as there are 
now no serpents in Malta, and as it should seem were none in the 
time of Pliny, that there never were any there, the country being 
dry and rocky, and not affording shelter or proper nourishment for 
animals of that description. But Meleda abounds with these 
reptiles, being woody and damp, and favourable to their way of life 
and propagation.? 

The disease with which the father of Publius was affected 
(dysentery combined with fever,^ probably intermittent) affords a 
presumptive evidence of the nature of the island. Such a place 
as Melite Africana (Malta), dry and rocky, and remarkably healthy, 
was not likely to produce such a disease, which is ' almost peculiar 
to moist situations and stagnant waters, but might well suit a 
country woody and damp, and, probably for want of draining, 
exposed to the putrid effluvia of confined moisture." 



same name separates it from the peninsula of Sabioncello. Towards the 
South-west the sea is open." ** In the interior are many wooded heights which, 
at a certain distance, towards the south, resemble so many islands.'' The inha- 
bitants, who are few in proportion to the size of the island, make their largest 
gains from firewood, which is sent to Ragusa, and from wood for ship- 
building, which is employed in the yards of Curzola and Gravosa." 

" When at Ragusa, I went with a party to Melite, where St Paul was ship- 
wrecked. An honest monk conducted us to the spot where he landed^ still 
known by the two seas that meet there. The island is held in high veneration 
by the Ragusans."— PTa^ifcins' Travels, 1787, Vol. II., p. 312. 

p Mr Smith [pp. 148-165] suggested that the Fauna of Malta had changed. 
Capt. Spratt [* Crete,' Vol. II., p. 7] states that there are no venomous reptiles 
in Crete. 

' See ' Pringle's Diseases of the Army,' passim. 

■ [Mr Smith says he was informed by Dr Galland of Valetta, that 
*' dysentery combined with fever" is "by no means uncommon in Malta." 
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After a stay here of fall three months, they departed in a ship 
of Alexandria, which, perhaps from similar stress of weather, had 
wintered in the isle, and came from thence to Syracuse. 

If we suppose that St Paul, with his company, arrived at 
Meleda about the beginning of December, a stay of three months, 
and of perhaps something more, will bring their departure from 
this island to the beginning of March, the tenth day of which 
month was, according to Vegetius, the time of the commencement 
of the navigation of merchant ships, and thence called Natalie 
Namgationis} This is about the time of the cosmical rise of Orion,™ 
and the putting forth of the leaves of the fig-tree,'^ according to 
Theophrastus, at which time Hesiod'^ declares navigation to be 
safe. 

The Natalis Navigationis in Egypt, called also Isidis Navigium,* 
was on the third of the nones of March, or on the fifth day of that 
month ; Isis being the representative of the moon, and that planet 



The information should be more precise, for " the peculiarity of the disease to 
moist situations " was not stated carelessly, nor can the authority of that most 
eminent physician. Sir John Pringle, be so summarily set aside. Is the disease 
common or known out of the city of Yaletta, and among persons habitually 
resident in the island ? I have seen forms of severe fever exhibited, in healthy 
places, by strangers, which were unknown to residents : by persons who, after 
long sickness, had become barometers of disease. The hospital books at 
Malta would show *' whether the disease is by no means uncommon" am«ng 
the islanders ; and it is the report of an English physician, uninterested in 
local traditions, which it would be desirable to obtain. — ^T.F.] 

* Veget., Lib. IV., c 29. 

■ Orion rises cosmically, March 16. — Plin, xviii. 28. 

" Fig-tree, ipivthsy leafs 14 Pisces, March 2. — Theophr, 
Fig-tree, wk)^ leafs 29 Pisces, March 17, irp^ UrntMpias Hk tuKp6v.- Ibidem. 
N.B. — ^The vernal equinox, or entrance of the sun into Aries, is placed by 
Geminus at March 19. — Petavii Uranologion. 

Qptwp cutKiarmv &y€Uf Kifidvup, — Gi-eek Epigranu 

* Calend. Constantini Magni, a.d. 825. — Petavii Uranologionj p. 112. 
Calendar, duo vetusta, quorum in Grutero reperiunda exemplaria. 
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being supposed to have a great influence on the weather,y was 
likely to be introduced as the protectress of navigation. 

Lucian and others speak of the moon as having the power to 
raise or to compose tempests ' at her pleasure. A writer in the 
* Theological Repository ' * has brought an argument in favour of 
the opinion that the island here in question was the island of 
Malta, " from," as it is expressed, "St Paul's calling at Syracuse, 
in his way to Rhegium, which is, he says, so far out of the track, 
that no example can be produced in the history of navigation of 
any ship going so far out of her course, except it was driven by a . 
violent tempest." This argument tends principally to show that 
the author had a very incorrect idea of the relative situation of the 
places to which he refers. The ship, which carried St Paul from 
the Adriatic Sea to Rhegium, would not deviate from its course 
more than half a day's sail by touching at Syracuse ; and the delay '^er. 12, 
so occasioned would probably be but a few hours more than it would 
have been, had they proceeded to Syracuse in their way to the 
Straits of Messina from Malta, as the map will show. Besides, the 
master of the ship might have, and probably had, some business at 
Syracuse, which had originated at Alexandria, from which place it 
must have been originally intended the ship should commence her 
voyage to Puteoli ; and in this course the calling at Syracuse would 
have been the smallest deviation possible. The difference, then, on 
which this writer places so much dependence, is too insignificant to 
merit farther notice. 

Again, supposing the ship to have come from Malta, it must 
have been on account of some business, probably commercial, that 
they touched at Syracuse in their way to Puteoli, as Malta is 
scarcely more than one day and night's sail from Syracuse : ^ 



y See Long's Astronomy on the Metonic Cycle, Vol. II., sec. 1333. 

* Jablonski Pantheon JEgyptiacum, Lib. III., cap. i., sec. 6. 

• Theological Repository, Vol. IV. 

^ Malta is eighty-five nautical miles, or ninety-nine and a half English 
miles, from Syracuse. 
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whereas there might be some reasons respecting the prosecution 
of the voyage, had the ship come from Meleda, which is more 
than five times that distance,^ and probably a more uncertain 
navigation. 
Ver. 12. After three days' stay at Syracuse, they sailed for the Straits of 

Ver. 13. Messina, ** and from thence we fetched a compass and came to 
Rhegium," and after, as it should seem, one day's stay at Rhegium, 
the South wind blew, and brought them on the ensuing day to 
Puteoli. This must be understood as a voyage of two days* sail, as 
the distance is near 1,900 stadia, or more than the extent of three 
degrees of latitude, which with a fair wind, as it seems they had, 
might be performed in two days and a night. 

Thucydides,* speaking of the usual computation of sailing, says 
that a ship will pass from Naples to Sicily in two days and a night. 
Now, Naples is close upon Puteoli, and Rhegium lies on the strait 
that divides Sicily from Italy. A fair wind, as in the present 
instance, might accelerate the voyage a little above the usual 
calculation. 

A note of Wetstein's on this passage has shown that Puteoli 
was the port at which the corn ships from Egypt (Alexandria ®) 
nsually touched, and landed their cargoes.^ 



^ Meleda is distant from Syracuse 372 nautical miles, or 440 English, in a 
straight line ; and if we consider that the course from Meleda requires a largo 
circuit, and that from Malta very little, it will make the difference of distance 
more than 400 English miles, or more than five times the distance of Malta. 

d Thucydid., Lib. VH, c. 50. 

*^ There was a considerable trade between Alexandria and Puteoli for 
other articles besides com. 

Forte Futeolanum sinum prsBtenrehenti, yectores nautsBque de navi Alex- 
andrina, quse tantum quod adpulerat, candidati, coronatique, et thura libantes, 
fausta omina et eximias laudes congesserant : per ilium se vivere : per ilium 
navigare : libertate atque fortunis per ilium frui. Qua re admodum exhilaratus, 
quadragenos aureos comitibus divisit : j usque jurandum, et caution em exegit a 
singulis, non alio datam summam, quam in emptionem Alexandrinarum 
mercium, absumpturos. — Sueton. CcRsar Octavius Avgnstus. 

' The points of discussion respecting '• The Voyage " are : 
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1. On the wind Euroclydon. 

2. In what direction did the wind or winds drive the vessel ? It is 
admitted on all sides that the vessel was not driven to the south after leaving 
Clanda. If the vessel had heen driven to the south, the wind must have 
changed to have taken it to the north, if the vessel reached Malta. If the 
vessel went to the north, it must have heen driven afterwards to the south. 
The authorised version translates the words — Zta<p€pofi4vwv ^fiQv iv r^ ASpi^ — 
[v. 27] — "we were driven up and down in Adria." If the word "Adria" were 
omitted, heing " driven up and down " might have enabled the ship to reach 
Malta ; but the true translation is " driven through," or " over Adria." 

The wind which drove the vessel, after leaving Clauda, increased in 
violence on the third day, as in the instances mentioned, pp. 21, 23, ante. The 
wind in these cases drove vessels to the north : but as in the fourteen days, the 
storm on the third day increased in violence ; as in many days, but not all, 
there was darkness ; and as the storm must, on some days, have carried them 
faster than on other days, and as the tempest seems to have passed when the 
vessel was stranded, the wind must have varied during the voyage. But we 
cannot affirm more than that a wind — or, more probably, variable winds, 
regarding other facts of the Narrative— drove the vessel to the north. 

3. To what place was the ship driven : to Malta or to Meleda ? Clauda 
and Malta are E. and W. of a straight line, on nearly the same latitude, at a 
distance of 477 miles from each other : would prevalent winds, at the season of 
the year when " The Voyage" took place, or would usual winds, drive a sail-less 
vessel from Clauda to Malta ? The longer distance to Meleda is more probable 
than the shorter one to Malta, the vessel having been fourteen days at sea. 
Mr Gait, sailing from St Elmo [lat. 35° 54' N.], and intending to sail to Spezzia 
Qat. 37° 15' N.], or 1° 21' north of Malta, and 426 miles in a straight line east 
— about as far north of Malta as Malta is north of Clauda — was driven to 
Aulona [lat. 40° 27' N.], or 4° 33' north of St Elmo, into Adria, 858 miles in a 
straight line, north of his course. [iVbfc. — The figures p. 24 »., ante, are erro- 
neous.] Artabanes [a»^e, pp. 44-45] was driven in his course between Cepha- 
lonia and Sicily [lat. 38° 28' N.] to Meleda, or 246 miles to the north of 
Cephalonia. Therefore the long distance — apparent, on a map, to have been 
sailed by the ship of St Paul to reach Meleda, presents no difficulty different 
from such as was encountered in these instances, as respects mere distance to 
the north and to the Adriatic Gulf. The improbability is, that the wind should 
have driven a sail-less vessel 477 miles, in an almost direct line, due west, from 
its place of departure or from the island of Clauda. There is, also, another 
instance of a vessel driven from the Mediterranean Sea into the Adriatic Gulf 
by a storm, and there wrecked, which must not be disregarded, for it must at 
one time have attracted the attention of Europe. Richard Coeur de Lion, on 
leaving Syria, sent his wife, his widowed sister, and family before him, and he 
himself followed in a fast-sailing vessel. [* History of William of Newburgh,* 
by Rev. Joseph Stevenson,* Book IV., ch. xxxi., p. 605, 1856.] The Queen, 
and those who sailed with her, arrived, after a slow but prosperous course, at 
Sicily, and continued there in safety for a season under the care of King 
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Tancred ; but the vessel which carried Richard encoantered a seyere storm, 
and was driven to the north. The King, it is said, suffered shipwreck between 
Aqaileia and Venice, and, with a few followers, scarcely escaped being 
drowned. " The King was made captive by the Dake of Austria in the month 
of DecembeTy in the year 1192, and was kept in chains without any respect to 
his Royal dignity." Thus this vessel was driven out of its course towards 
Sicily into Adria, and was then wrecked ; though it is most improbable that it 
was driven to the farthest end of the Gulf. It is related — but I have not the 
opportunity to trace the early history of the statement — that the vessel was 
wrecked on the island of "Chroma" opposite to Ragusa [A. A. Paton's 
* Adriatic Islands,* 1849, Vol. I., p. 115]. This island, as well as Meleda, was a 
dependency of Ragusa, and Chroma is not far from the south-east end of 
Meleda. The Adriatic tradition, therefore, represents Richard Coeur de Lion 
to have been shipwrecked not far from the scene of the shipwreck of St Paul ; 
but the material fact is, that the vessel — ^turned from its course to Sicily— was, 
unquestionably, driven into and wrecked in the Adriatic Gulf as far north, at 
least, as Ragusa. And since writing the above I find the place of the landing of 
Richard I., illustrated in Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson's work ' On Dalmatia and 
Montenegro,' Vol. L, p. 299, 1848. It appears that Richard, on his return from 
Palestine, having been overtaken by a severe storm after leaving Corfu, made 
a vow that he would build a church to the Virgin on whatever spot he should 
first land ; and that having reached the island of Lacroma he made prepara- 
tions to fulfil his promise. He was afterwards induced to alter his vow, under 
a dispensation, and to found a church in Ragusa, the Republic undertaking to 
found another at Lacroma. This church, or cathedral, at Ragusa was destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1667. The Emperor Henry, when he stated in his letter 
to Philip of France that Richard ** had been wrecked near Istria, between 
Aquileia and Venice," was evidently misled by a vague report which confounded 
his landing there, after his departure from Ragusa, with his previous escape 
from shipwreck. And Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson further adds : ** The account 
of Richard's arrival at the Isle of Lacroma is highly satisfactory, as it clears 
up a disputed point, and explains the statement of Hoveden, who calls the 
place of his landing * Gazere apud Ragusa,' and that there is little doubt the 
word ' gazere ' is Arabic, meaning ' island,* and had been adopted, like many 
other words, by the Crusaders." 

Sir G. Wilkinson [Vol. L, p. 106,] has given a table of observations of the 
winds which blew at Zara, in the Adriatic [lat. 44** 6' N.], in each month in 
the year 1844. The observations were taken twice a day, and, therefore, the 
number of days will be about one-half of the following number of observa- 
tions,— namely : S.E., 198:— E., 175 :— N.W., 163:— N.E.. 88:— E.N.E., 82:— 
S., 31 :— S.W., 3 :— W., 8 :— N., 29,— in the year. 

S.E. B. N.W. N.E. N. 

October 27 10 9 6 2 

November 15 17 13 7 

December 12 12 1 14 6 



E.N.E. 


S. 


S.W. 


2 


5 


1 


5 


1 


2 


6 









54 39 23 27 8 13 
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Caesar {Bell, CtV., Bk. m., ch. 26,) relates a remarkable escape of a vessel 
from capture through a sudden change of wind from South to South-west, 
after a chase past Dyrrachium, the South wind having blown for two days. 
[See LuccmuSy Bk. Y., v. 605, &c.] And stormy weather delayed Caesar at 
Brundusium (Brindisi) during the month of December (^Appiani de Bdlis CiviLj 
Lib. 2, p. 757, Amstelod, 1670). At Meleda rather than at Malta, a detention 
of three months during the winter would have been the most probable event in 
the instance of the companions of St Paul. 

4. Does the description of Malta given by Cicero, b.c. 70, who mentions the 
city of Melite and the temple of Juno ; of Diodorus Siculus, bom in Sicily, who 
describes the prosperity of the island, and mentions *' the city " of Melite ; and 
who was in Egypt a.d. 20 ; of Ptolemy, who lived to the year a.d. 161, who 
mentions the city of Melite and the temples of Juno and of Hercules ; — accord 
with the relation of an uneventful residence of three months on an island 
called "Melite," noticed by St Luke, — Malta having well-known harbours, 
and- no notice being made of the place from whence the ** Castor and Pollux " 
sailed, which would have been from a place where they could most easily have 
obtained — ^if at Malta — fresh water, namely, near the city. 

5. Strabo, who died less than forty years before " The Voyage," which 
took place in a.d. 60, Pliny who died a.d. 79, and Ptolemy, most distinctly 
state Malta to have been an African island. 

6. Ptolemy distinctly states the name of the' sea south of Sicily, and 
of the sea in which Malta is situated, to have been oftlled the African Sea ; and 
St Luke was too accurate a writer to have written " Adria " in order to describe 
the African Sea. The word vtkayos is used by Ptolemy in describing a border 
sea — ^not the whole sea. It is also used by St Luke in speaking of the border 
sea of Cilicia and Pamphilia. The word BctKcura-a is used when the sea gene- 
rally, or the whole sea, is spoken of ; as '* cast into the sea," the " Bed Sea," 
the "sea of Galilee and Tiberias," "boat in the sea," "wheat into the sea," 
" sand of the sea," " escaped the sea." The Adriatic is described by Ptolemy 
as a border sea [ircXoyos]. Both Strabo and Ptolemy — the best autho- 
rities of the first and second centuries of the Christian era which can be 
referred to — distinctly place Malta in the African Sea as an African island. 
On this ground alone, an inference that the ship reached Malta is excluded. 

7. Melite, in the Adriatic Gulf, is the only island of the name mentioned 
by Ptolemy to have been in the Adriatic. They were wrecked on *' an island," 
and they left " an island." [Ch. xxviil., v. 11.] The then important city of 
Melite (Malta) is unnamed. Our version has the words, " a certain island " 
[ch. xxvii., V. 26], which is not the correct reading. The Spanish version has 
^^una isloy" the Italian version has *^ufia isola,** and the German, "etne insel" 

8. That the word x^P^ (I'^gio) implies more than the word vriffos [island] ; 
and if St Luke, as we may very well believe, distinguished x<^P<x ^^om pricos, 
then Malta could not have been the scene of the shipwreck. 
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9. Lastly : The words, apparently descriptive of a current^ can only apply 
to Meleda. 

In order to support the assertion that Malta was the scene of the ship- 
wreck there is little pointing in that direction. 

1. The name " Melite." 

2. A hay called in modem days *' St FauVs Bay/' the identification of 
which with the words of St Luke is fairly controverted, and the island itself 
was certainly not " in Adria." 

8. That the wind ** Euro-aquilo *' drove the ship to Malta : for it is said the 
word *' Euroclydon " [verse X4] should he read " Euro-aquilo." In the Italian 
version it is ** Euroclidone " ; in the Spanish, ** Euro-aquilon." The Vatican MS. 
has heen tampered with. Some critics say '* Eurakudon " was the original 
reading (using English for Greek letters), and Tischendorf says " Eurakulon *' 
was the original. *^ Error,'' he says, '' might he expected from the fact of the 
corrector suhstituting the word * eurukludon ' for * eurakulon,' altering * 1 ' into 
* d,' and adding *• 1 ' after ' k.' " The explanation given is unsatisfactory, and a 
photograph of the words is desirable. It is said, also, that ' a ' was converted 
into * u,' and after * k ' was inserted, < 1,' and then the Greek uncial letter A 
was converted into ^. How was the space found for the *1 * which follows *k*? 
But let it he admitted the word is *' Enro-aquilo," what wind does this word 
represent ? If the reader will turn to page 14, ante^ he will see that the writers 
of authority, named in the table, place the wind Aquilo, north-east, and the 
same writers place the wind Eurus some 30 degrees south of East. What wind 
can such a combination as Euro-aquilo denote? Mr Smith says, E.N.E. This 
would be an Aquilo wind, and the wind Eurus — south of East — would be sup- 
pressed. The word Aquilo, without Eurus, would give a similar result. But 
even an E.N.E. wind was not enough to satisfy Mr Smith's theory, and there- 
fore, said Mr S., the seamen set "storm sails" [pp. 110,113]. Without 
sails on the vessel his explanation of the word Euro-aquilo would be of 
no avail, for how otherwise could his E.N.E. wind have driven the vessel, in 
a direct course, East to West, from Clauda to Malta? But the censurable 
impropriety of making additions to the Narrative, without any probability, 
did not disturb his complacency. The most remarkable of these is that 
" when the tempest lay on them, and all hope was taken away " [v. 20], their 
fears, said Mr S., "were not caused by the tempest, but by a leak" [p. 115]. 
If he had said " want of fresh water," he would have suggested a probable 
danger to life. (^CcBsar de BeUo Civ.^ Bk. m., ch. 15.) No inference in favour 
of Malta can be drawn from the word Euro-aquilo. 

4. That an inscription once existed which named a ''Frotos Melitensium" 
[ch. 28, V. 7]. It supplied no date. The word Frotos, in the plural, is to be 
found, — Luke xix., v. 40, "the chiefs of the people"; Acts xiii., y. 50, "the 
chiefs of the city"; Acts xxviii., v. 17, **the chiefs of the Jews." That 
there should not have been a chief man in the island of Meleda is improbable. 
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5. That there is no notice in the Narrative of the Dalmatian monntains ; 
hut there is no notice of the citj of Melite. 



[I lived daring the chief part of nineteen years of my early life in the 
house and in the instructiye presence of the author of this Dbsertation. My 
anxious effort has heen to he accurate in the additions I have made. 

Thomas Falgoneb, 

Usk, Monmouthshire^ Judge of County Court8J\ 

Jawuaryj 1870. 
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Fage 8, for "Anopolls/* read '*Aiiapolis/* 
16, 1. 15, erase " final** 
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24, 1. 14 n. from the bottom, for "475 miles,** read " 426 miles ** ; 1. 12, ditto, 
for 40'' SO', read 40* 27'; and for "425 miles,** read "358 miles.*' 

34, L 17, for "is,** read "are.** 

«9, ».— The Spanish Version reads :— "8upimo8**--"we Imew. 
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51, 1. 16 7»., for "represents,** read "represent; '* and L 11, for "precludes,** 
read "preclude,** 

63, «., for " 1787,'* read " 2nd Edition, 1794." 

56.— The distance from Bhegium to Puteoli is about 180 nautical miles. 

There are some slight Inaccuracies in the Greek accentuation. 
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MALTA. 



December, 
1864. 


6 A.3I. 


Noon. 


6 P.M. 


1869. 
3 P.M. 


1 


N.N.E. 


N.N.E. 


N.N.E. 


S.E. 


2 


W. 


N.W. 


N.W. 


W. 


3 


W. 


N.E. 


N.E. 


N.W. 


4 


N.E. 


N.K 


N.E. 


S.E. 


5 


E. 


E.N.E. 


E.N.E. 


E. 


6 


E.N.E. 


E.N.E. 


E.N.E. 


N.E. 


7 


S.W. 


S. 


S.W. 


S.E. 


8 


S.W. 


N.E. 


N.N.E. 


S.W. 


9 


W.N.W. 


W.N.W. 


W.N.W. 


S.W. 


10 


W.N.W. 


N.N.W. 


N.W. 


w. 


11 


S.E. 


S.E. 


S.W. 


N.W. 


12 


S.E. 


S.E. 


E. 


S.W. 


13 


S. 


S.S.W. 


S.S.W. 


w. 


14 


s. 


S. 


s. 


N.W. 


15 


s. 


S. 


S.W. 


N. 


16 


W.S.W. 


W.S.W. 


w.sw. 


N.E. 


17 


w. 


W.S.W. 


W.S.W. 


N.W. 


18 


S.W. 


S.W. 


S.W. 


N.W. 


19 


S.S.W. 


W.S.W. 


N.W. 


N.W. 


20 


N.N.W. 


N.N.W. 


N.N.W. 


N.W. 


21 


N.W. 


W.N.W. 


W.N.W. 


S.W. 


22 


S.W. 


W. 


W.N.W. 


S.E. 


23 


S.W. 


S.W. 


S.W. 


S.W. 


24 


w. 


N.N.W. 


N.W. 


S. 


25 


S.E. 


S.E. 


S.E. 


N.W. 


26 


S.E. 


E.S.E. 


E.S.E, 


N.E. 


27 


S.E. 


S. 


S.E. 


N.W. 


28 


S.W. 


w. 


S.W. 


S.W. 


29 


S.W. 


W.S.W. 


N. 


N. 


30 


N. 


N. 


N. 


N.E. 


31 


W. 


w. 


W. 


N.W. 
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HM-S. "Firebrand." From Beyrovi to Malta. 



Date. 
1802. 


Hours. 


Latitude. 


LONOITUDB. 


Wind. 


Weatheb. 


Direction. 


Force. 


Nov. 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


4 

Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 


34" 45^ 
85" Of 
86" 86' 
85" 66' 
85" 65' 


25" 81' 
21" 14' 
16" 43^ 
14" 31' 
14" 31' 


N. 
N.W. 

S.E. 
E.S.E. 
E. by S. 
E.S.E. 
E.S.u. 
E.S.E. 
E.S.E. 

N.E. 
W. 
W. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 


4 
2 
6 
6 
7 
9 
7 

7-6 
4 
8 
4 
4 
2 
4 
6 


b.c. 

b.c 

b.c. 
o.r.q.t.1. 
b.c.q. 
b.c.q. 
o.cq.b.r. 
o.cr. 
b.c.q. 

b.c. 

b.c. 

b.c 
ccp. 

o.r. 
o.r.p. 



H,M,S. " Gannetr Syra to Malta, 



Date. 
1862. 


Hours. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Wind, 


Weather. 


Direction. 


Force. 


Nov. 19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


4 

Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 

4 
Noon 

8 


36" 19' N. 

36" 62' N. 

86" 21' N. 

86" 9'N. 

86" 53' N. 

Buoy 
Dockyard 


20" 81' E. 

18" 83' E. 

18" 80' E. 

18" 49' E. 

15" 46' E. 

Moorings 
Creek 


K.S.E. 
E. by S. 

S.S.E. 
W. by S. 
W. by N. 
W. by N. 
W.N.W. 
W.N.W. 
W.N.W. 
W.N.W. 

W. 

W. by S. 

W. by S. 

S.W. 

S.S.W. 

S.S.I!:. 

S.E. 
S.E. 


4 
7 
8 
6to7 
8 
7 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


b.c 

b.c. 

b.c. 
cg.q. 
o.q.r. 

o.q. 
b.c.q. 

cq. 
b.cq. 
b.c.q. 

b.c. 
b.cq. 
b.cp. 
b.c.p. 

b.c 

b.c 

b.c. 

b.c 
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H.M.S. "Fi/refiy." Frrni Corfu, to Malta. 



Date. 

1863. 


Hours. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Wind. 


Weather. 


Direction. 


Force. 


Deed 
4 
5 
6 


6 
Noon 

6 

6 
Noon 

6 

6 
Noon 

6 

6 
Noon 

6 


8^ 15' 

37* 5(y N. 
86'32'N. 
Moored off 


17' iff E. 
15' SC E. 
Malta 


S.E. 

S.S.E* 

S. bv E. 

S.S.W. 

S.W. by W. 

S.W. by W. 

West^n-ly 

West 

Calm 

Variable 

KN.E. 

East 


2 
3 
3 
4 
6 
5 

4-6 
4 

1 
1 
1 


b.c. 
b.c. 
b.cv. 
b.c. 
b.c.q. 
b.c. 
o.q. 
b.c. 
b.c. 
o.r. 
b.c. 
b.c. 



I am indebted to the Committee of the Meteorological Office, 
and to the courteous assistance of Robert H. Scott, Esq. (Director), 
for the above Tables of Winds. 
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On "Adria" an additional note to pages 38 and 39. 

In the article on ** Adriatic um Mare "of * Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography,' VoL I. p. 27, it is stated : ** That it appears to have 
been at first regarded by the Greeks as a mere gulf or inlet of the Ionian Sea, 
whence the expression o ^Mipias [ic^Xiros], which first came into use, became so 
firmly established that it always maintained its ground among the Greek 
writers of the best ages, and it is only at a later period, or in exceptional 
cases, that we find the expressions *A8/>t(£w?, or *A^ptariKri OaXoo-tra. [The former 
expression is employed by Scymnus Chius. 368, b.c. 74 ; and the latter, in one 
instance, by Strabo, Bk. 4. A, Meineke, or Trubner's Edition, VoL I., p. 279. 
[*A8piaT(ic V OdXaTTcw, in reference to the gali generally, into which, Strabo says, the 
River Po fiows.] — ** The natural limits of the Adriatic are very clearly marked 
by the contraction of the opposite shores at its entrance, so as to form a kind 
of strait not exceeding 40 G. miles in breadth between the Acroceraunian pro- 
montory in Epirus and the coast of Calabria, near Hydruntum, in Italy. This 
is accordingly correctly assumed, both by Strabo and Pliny, as the southern 
limits of the Adriatic, as it was at an earlier period by Scylax (b.c. 370), and 
Polybius (b.c. 167), the latter of whom expressly tells us that Oricus was the 
first city on the right hand after entering the Adriatic." ** At a later period 
the use of the name, both of the ' Adriatic ' and ' Ionian ' Gulf, was for'some 
time very vague and fluctuating." Then it is said that the name ** Adria " was 
familiarly used by the Greek writers for the modem Adriatic until after the 
Christian era, but subsequently to that date a very singular change was intro- 
duced ; for while the name of the Adriatic Gulfhecame restricted to the upper 
portion of the inland sea now known by the same name, and the lower portion, 
nearer to the strait, or entrance, was commonly known as the ** Ionian Gulf," 
the sea without that entrance, previously known as the "Ionian," or 

* * Sicilian," came to be called the ** Adriatic Sea. " Then, referring to Ptolemy, 
whose application of the name *' Adriatic" has been mentioned in previous 
pages (33, 34, ante\ it is said, "although the later geographers Dionysius 
Periegetes, and Agathemerus (living about a.d. 300), apply the name 

* Adriatic ' within the same limits as Strabo, the common usage of historians 
and other writers under the Roman Empire is in conformity with that of 
Ptolemy." And it is further added, "that at a still later period we find 
Procopius (who died about a.d. 565), and Orosius (who was alive about a.d. 
420), extending the appellation as far as Crete on one side, and Malta on the 
other." 

This last conclusion, I think, requires correction, but it is obvious any 
extension of the name at so late a period of time subsequent to the Voyage, is 
unimportant, yet the authority of Dionysius Periegetes, who is supposed to have 
lived at the latter end of the third or the beginning of our fourth century, is 
important, for Eustachius and the Scholiast call him "an African" (* Smith's 
I 
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Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,' Vol. I., p. 1043), and, therefore, 
if ** Adria" or the Adriatic Sea had extended to his own country, he would 
not have been the writer to have erred in confining its limits to the northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. His work, also, is said to have enjoyed **a 
high degree of popularity in ancient times." Nevertheless, we may accept 
what Ptolemy states as respects the limits of the Adriatic, but we must, also, 
accept his limits of the African Sea. Mr Smith, howe"ver, to whom the history 
of these changes of name was probably unknown, most boldly stated (p. 162, 
and anU^ p. 38), that, *'in point of fact, there is ample evidence that this 
name (Adria), was given to the lower sea, between Crete and Malta, before 
either of them (Ptolemy or Pausanias) wrote " ! 

Pliny the elder, who was bom a.d. 23, and died A.D. 79, and was, there- 
fore, about thirty-seven years old when the Voyage occurred, — defining the 
names of the seas of the Great Gulf, — says : "The sea from which this gulf 
takes its rise is called the ** Atlantic^* ; by some, the " Great Atlantic^* ; the 
entrance of which is, by the Greeks, called ** Porthmos,^* by us, **the Straits of 
Gadesy After its entrance, as far as it washes the coast of Spain, it is called 
the ^^ Hispanian Sea^^^ though some give to it the name of the *^ Iherian or 
Balearic Sea." Where it faces the province of Gallia Narbonensis, it has the 
name of the ** Gallic,*^ and, after that, of the "Ligurian Sea." From Liguria 
to the island of Sicily it is called the ** Tuscan Sea,*^ — the same sea which is 
called by some of the Greeks the ** Notiatiy^^ by others the ** Tyrrhenian," while 
many of our people call it the *^ Lower Sea." Beyond Sicily, as far as the 
country of the Salentini (Calabria), it is called by Polybius the ** Ausonian 
Sexz." Eratosthenes, however, gives to the whole expanse that lies between 
the inlet of the Ocean and the island of Sardinia the name of the **Sardoan 
Sea"; thence to Sicily, the ^* Tyrrhenian" i thence to Crete, the "Sicilian"; 
and, beyond that island, the "Cretan Sea." Thus, the ancient authorities 
referred to by Pliny do not name " Adria" as applied to the sea south of Italy. 
[Plinius Lug. Bat., 1669, Lib. 3, ch. 8, pp. 151, 162, Riley's Translation, 
VoL I., pp. 210, 222.] Then, again: "At Acra lapygia, Italy projects the 
greatest distance into the sea. At nineteen miles from this point is the town of 
Basta (Vaste near Poggiordo), and then Hydruntum (Otranto), the spot at 
which the " Ionian " is separated from the "Adriatic Sea," and from which 
the distance, across to Greece, is the shortest" (Lib. 8, ch. 11, p. 162; 
Translation, p. 226. And see Lib. 3, ch. 26, p. 185 ; Translation, 265.) And 
Pliny removed all doubt of what he believed to be the limits of the Adriatic 
when he wrote : " Byzantium (Constantinople), a free State, formerly called 
"Lygos," distant from Dyrrhachium 711 miles, so great being the space (longi- 
tudo) of land between the Adriatic Sea and the Propontis." (Lib. 4, ch. 11, 
'p. 207; Translation, 307.) And he further says: "Mox Leucothia, extraque 
conspectum, pelagus A/ricanum attingens, Sardinia." (Lib. 3, ch. 6, p. 155.) 
" Insulse sunt in Africam versfiB Gaulos, Melita a Camerina, &c., Cosyra, &c. 
(Lib. 3, ch. 8, p. 159.) 
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He further removes all connection, by name, between Adria and the 
southern sea, in saying : — ** Many are the gulfs which penetrate the shores 
of the Peloponnesus, and many the seas which roar around it. Invaded by 
the * Ionian ' on the north, it is beaten by the * Sicilian ' on the west, buflfeted by 
the * Cretan ' on the south, by the ^^gean * on the S.E., and by the * Myrtoan ' 
on the N.E., which last sea begins at the gulf of Megara, and washes all the 
coast of Attica." (Lib. IV. ch. 5, p. 196, trans. 285.) And he mentions that 
"the Greeks divide the * Ionian Sea' into the * Sicilian ' and the 'Cretan* 
seas, after the names of those islands, and they give the name * Icarian ' to 
that part which lies between Samos and Myconos." (Lib. IV. ch. 11, p. 210, 
trans. 309. ) The seas thus named separated Adria from the African sea. The 
sea to the south of Sicily was not called " Sicilian " at the time of the voyage ; 
nor is there any authority for saying it was called **the Adriatic." Pliny 
names both the islands called, Melite. Of the Dalmatian or Illyrian Melite, he 
relates : ** That at a distance of twenty miles from Issa is Corcyra (Curzola), 
called Melseua, with a town founded by the Cnidians ; between which and 
lUyricum is Melita (Meleda), from whence come, as we learn from Callimachus, 
certain little dogs called, 'MeUtaei.'" (Lib. III. ch. 26, p. 186, trans. 267.) 
Of the island of Gaulos (Gozzo) near Malta and Galata (Calata), Pliny says, 
**The soil kills the scorpion." (Lib. V. chap. 7, p. 261.) And this other 
island — Malta— he, as well as Strabo and Ptolemy, included in Africa. 

Lucan died a.d. 65, or five years after the Voyage. In picturing the tumul- 
tuous mixing of the waves of the ^^gean with those of the Tyrrhene Sea 
through a mighty tempest, he named the other large sea, the Ionian Sea, exclu- 
sive of the African and Libyan Sea, when he wrote the words, "Sonat in 
lonio vagus Adria ponto." (Lib. V.) Mr Smith (p. 168) states : ** That Ovid 
repeatedly called this (the Ionian?) sea "Adria," and that Horace places 
Actium on Adria." His references to Ovid afford no information to guide 
us. The playfulness of the expressions of Horace, Mr Smith was insensible 
to (Epist. Lib. I. 18, 61), and the words ** lacus Adria" he could not have 
understood. The battle of Actium was fought B.c. 31, at the entrance of 
the Ambraciot Gulf, and Pliny uses the words, ** Egresses sinu Ambracio 
in Ionium," (Lib. IV. ch. 1, p. 189), representing the Ambraciot GuH to unite 
with the Ionian Sea ; but as this related to the sea on the coast of Epirus 
(^antCy p. 34,) it in no manner shows that the word ** Adria" could have 
included the island of Melite in the African sea. 

The writer of the article in the * Dictionary of Geography ' is certainly 
mistaken in the inference he draws from the passages in Procopius cited by 
him (*Bell. Goth.,' i. 15, iii. 40, iv. 6 ; *BelL Van., i. 13, 14, 23.) The most 
important is that in *Bell. Goth.,' iii. 40, already quoted (an<e, p. 44); and by 
citing it, in reference to Malta, it is evident he misunderstood it. The passage 
* Bell. Vand.,' L 14, is the same as that referred to ante, 38 n. 

Orosius was alive more than 350 years after the Voyage, and is of no 
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authority on the point under discussion. He says, Crete is bounded on the 
south by the Lybian or Adriatic Sea ; but he also says that Sicily is bounded 
on the east by the Adriatic Sea, and on the south by the African Sea — a 
meridie mari Africo quod est contra Subventanos et Syrtes Minores. (Lib. I. , 
cap. 2, p. 33, Ed. Havercamp. Lug. Bat., 1767.) He mentions the southern 
promontories of that island, and as Malta is less than 50 G. miles immediately 
south of Sicily, it seems to be an inevitable conclusion that Orosius placed 
Malta in the African Sea. In a preceding passage (p. 30) he calls part of the 
coast sea from the east to the Lesser Syrtes, the Sicilian, or, *' rather, the 
Adriatic Sea." 

I may add that the words ** tempestuous wind'* (verse 1:1) do Yiot convey 
the meaning of the Greek words. A "typhonic wind" almost necessarily 
implies a variable wind. The word "tarried" (verse 33), also, does not cor- 
rectly express the meaning of the Greek word used. — T. F. 

P. 29, in the diagram read N. for E. 
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ON THE EXPANSE OF SEA BETWEEN 
SICILY AND CRETE. 



"The Sea of Sicily washes Italy fix)m the Strait of Ehegium to Locris, and 
also the Eastern coast of Sicily from Messene to Syracuse and Pachynus. On 
the eastern side it reaches to the promontories of Crete, surrounds the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus, and fills the Gulf of Corinth. On the north, it advances to 
the lapygian Promontory, the mouth of the loniaji Gulf, the southern parts of 
Epirus as far as the Amhracic Gulf, and the continuation of the coast which 
forms the Corinthian Gulf, near the Peloponnesus." — StrabOy Book H., ch. 6, sec. 20. 
Translation, Vol. I., p. 186.' — Strabo was alive A.D. 20. 

Diodorus Siculus, said to have written after the year B.C. 8, called the sea between 
Carthage and Panormus (Palermo) the "Libyan Sea*' [Book 11., ch. 2], and the 
expanse of sea to the east of Sicily ** The Ionian :" — " Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse," 
ho wrote, " determined to establish cities in Adria for the purpose of having in his power 
the passage called * Ionian f* so that he might be secure in crossing to Epirus, and have 
cities of his own as stations for his ships." — ^Book XV., ch. 13. 

Lucan, living A.D. 60, calls the sea "The Ionian Sea:" "sonat in lonio vagus 
Adria ponto." The Voyage was in the year A.D. 60. 

Pliny, living A.D. 60, calls it " The Ausonian," and south of the Adriatic Gulf, 
" The Ionian Sea."— [Book III, ch. 14 (8) : B. 3, ch. 29 (16) : B. 4, ch. 3.] 

Aulus GeUius, Hving A.D. 117, calls it " The Ionian Sea."— [Lib : 19, ch. 1.] 

Appian, living A.D. 138, calls it " The Ionian."— [Ante p. 35.] 

These authorities thus point to the Adriatic Gulf as the scene of the Shipwreck. 

Ptolemy, living A.D. 161, names the border seas " The Ionian " and " The Adriatic," 
and places Malta in the " African Sea ;" and in common with Strabo and Pliny, names 
Malta as part of Africa. 

Ausonius, living A.D. 388, calls it " The Ionian Sea" bordering on Sicily ; but writers 
of a late date, after the Voyage, are of very inferior or no authority compared to that 
of those cited above, though they may agree : even Ptolemy might, on this account, be 
set aside. 

But that St. Luke should not have named the City of Melite seems to dispose of the 
question, he having named the cities visited in all other instances; and especially 
when it is seen that the writers of his period of time do not call the expanse of the sea 
mentioned " The Adriatic ;" — and when it is further remembered the long and sufficient 
number of days the Voyage continued, enabling the vessel to have easily reached 
Meleda ; and what, also, was the course of the storms which blew Artabanes, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, &c., from the sea into the Adriatic Gulf. 
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Captain Sprait, R.Nn 

" The only name of the locality, how- 
ever, is simply * the Metoki,' or, &nn, it 
being the only cultivated spot for several 
miles." 

" Surprised at thus accidentally dis- 
covering the ancient mole, X was, also, 
surprised to find on the cuUtivated terraces 
Bom.evettiffe$ of ancient buildings, and, near 
the beach under them, a masiive piece of 
Roman wall with brickwork which seems 
to have been part of a sea defence, or 
facing, to support the embankment there. 
For none of the priests of the neighbouring 
monastery, nor any qf the nativeSy had told 
me of such remains, although I had made 
frequent inquiries. Doubtless then this 
must be the site of Lasea, the Thelassea 
of some later transcribers: — ^thus acci- 
dentally discovered affcer I had sought in 
vain for it elsewhere not expecting to find 
it so near the Haven." — [Capt. Spratt*s 
Crete, 1865, Vol. II., p. 8.] Capt. Spratt 
was at Lutro in 1853, and again when he 
finished the survey, in July, 1859. Before 
he was there the second time, he printed a 
communication addressed to the late Col. 
Leake on Lutro, to which the Eev. G. 
Brown referred [Smith, p. 253] in his letter 
dated Jan., 1856. [Capt. Spratt on CreiCf 
Vol. II., p. 252, whose accuracy is im- 
questionable.] 



The Eev. George Brown, 

"Just after we passed Cape Leonda, 
Miss T's quick eye discovered two white 
pillars standing on an eminence near the 
shore. Down went the helm, and putting 
the vessel round, we stood in close, wore, 
and hove to. Mr. H. Tennant and I 
landed immediately, just inside the Cape 
to the westward, and found the beach 
lined with masses of masonry." "Above 
we found the ruins of two temples, &c." 
" Some peasants came down to see us from 
the hnis above, and I asked them the name 
of the place. They said at once, Lasea, 
so there could be no doubt." They had 
sailed, in fact, straight to it. This state- 
ment of the Rev. George Brown is con- 
tained in a letter dated January 15, 1856, 
and is printed by Mr. Smith [Thiid Ed : 
1866, p. 260.] Peasants, on their landing, 
were inmiediately met with who identified 
the ancient ruins, and gave the name of 
the place, which was unknown to the 
priests of a neighbouring monastery, and 
unknown to the natives of whom inquries 
were made three years before when the 
ancient site of Lasea was ascertained by 
Capt. Spratt. Instruction had spread since 
Capt. S. had been there. Mr. Smith also 
[p. 82] stated that a view tajcen by Senor 
Schranz, who had accompanied Mr. Pash- 
ley, enabled Messrs. Tennant and Brown to 
identify " The Fair Havens." There is a 
remarkably pretty view of " The Fair 
Havens" and of the site of "Lasea" in 
the second volimie of Capt. Spratt' s Crete , 
which proves how easily " The Fair 
Havens" can be identified. See Vol. 6, 
of the Bible published by Collins & Co., 
Glasgow, 1870, Acts ch. 27, note by the 
Rev. Dr. David Brown. The notes con- 



tain the errors of Mr. Smith, and are 
accompanied with a map which contra- 
dicts the argument of Mr. Smith's work: 
even "the leak'* of the oom-ship is re- 
' lated as if it were correct. 

Note to p. 37. 

Quis Catinam sileat? Quis quadruplices Syracusas? 
Hanc amhustorum fratrum pietate celebrem, 
Illam complexam miracula fontis et amnis. 
Quam Maris Ionii subter vada salsa meantes 
Consociant dulces placita sibi sede liquores, 
Incorruptarum miscentes oscula aquarum. 

— Ausonii Vlarce Urbes. XI. 

Ausonius, who was alive A.D. 388, is one of those late writers after the voyage who 
could not, with propriety, be cited if he had been opposed to writers of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian era respecting the name of the sea between Sicily and 
Greece, or the name by which it was known about the year A.D. 60. 

Aul : Gellii Noct : Alt. lib. 19, ch. 1. p. 219. Ed : Martin Hertz, Lipsic, 1863. Teubner. 
Gbllius lived A.D. 117-140. 

Note to p. 16. 

Navigabimus a Cassiopa Bnmdisium MARE IONIUM violentum et vastum et jacta- 
bundunu Nox deinde, quas diem primum secuta est, in ea fere tota ventus a latere 
saeviens navem undis compleverat. Turn postea complorantibus nostria omnibus atque 
in sentina satis agentibus, dies quidem tandem inluxit. Sed nihil do periculo neque de 
saevitia venti remissum, quin turbines etiam crebriores, et caelum atrum, et fumigantes 
globi, et figurse quaedam nubium metuendae quos " typhonas " vocabant, impendere 
imminereque ac depressurae navem videbantur. 

Pliny [who died A.D. 79] and Lucan [who died A.D. 65] call the same sea, " the 
Ionian." 



J. H. Clark, Printer, " County Observer" Office, Usk. 
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1. Dissertatio Medica Inauguralis, " De Nephritide Vera." 8vo. 
Edinbura^h. 1766. 

2. An Essay on the Bath Waters in four parts, containing a Prefatory 
Introduction on the Study of Mineral Waters in general. " Neque 
vero inficiantur experimenta quoque esse necessaria : ne ad haec 
quidem aditum fiere potuisse nisi ab aliqua ratione, contendunt."— 

•^ Cel8U8. 

London. Printed for T. Lowndes, Fleet Street. 1770. 
y 3. Observations on Dr Cadogan's Dissertation on the Grout and all 

Chronic Diseases. 8vo, pp. 115. London. 1772. 
" 4. An Essay on the Bath Waters. In four parts, containing a Prepara- 

tory Introduction on the Study of Mineral Waters in general : — 
I. An account of their possible impregnations. 

II. The most approved means to be used for the discovery 
of their contents. 

III. Experiments on the Bath Waters, with an application 
of the foregoing rules to the discovery of their 
contents. ' 

IV. On the effects of the Bath Waters on the human body, 
and the propriety of their use in Medicine, with an 
application of the experiments to Medicine and 
Pharmacy. 8vo. London. 1772. [Second Edition 
of No. 2.2 

6. An Essay on the Bath Waters : on their External Use, in two parts, — 
I. On Warm Bathing in general. 
II. On the External Use of the Bath Waters. 

Svo. N.D., qy. Bath. 1774. 

6. Observations and Experiments on the Poison of Copper. 
" Neque interesse an initio pleraque explorata sint, si a consilio tamen 

cfieperunt."— 0^«w. 12mo, pp. 116. London. 1774. 

7. An Essay on the Water commonly used in Diet at Bath. 
"Oportet autem neque recentiores viros in his fraudare quae vel 



repererunt, vel recte secuti sunt, et tamen ea, quae apud antlquiores 
aliquos positi sunt^ authoribus suis reddere." — Celstts, 

12mo, pp. 180. London. 1776. 

[Dedicated to Dr Fothergill, at whose desire the work was undertaken. 
It contains an analysis of the various cold water springs round Bath.] 

8. Experiments and Observations, in three parts — 

I. On the dissolvent power of water impregnated with 
fixible air, compared with simple water, relatively to 
medicinal substances. 
II. On the dissolvent power of water, impregnated with 

fixible air, on the Urinary Calculus. 
III. On the antiseptic power of water impregnated with 
fixible air, and a comparison of several antiseptic 
substances with one another relative to this quality. 
First Edition, London. 1776. 

9. Observations on some of the Articles of Diet and Begimen usually 

recommended to Valetudinarians. 12mo. London. 1778. 

10. Bemarks on the Influence of Climate, Situation, Nature of Country, 

Popidation, Nature of Food, and Way of life, on the Disposition 
and Temper, Manners, and Behaviour, Intellect, laws, and 
Customs, Form of Government and Beligion of Mankind. 4to, 
pp. 552. 1781. 

[Translated and published in German.] 

11. Bemarks on the Knowledge of the Ancients on the Freezing of Water 

that has been boiled. 1782. — Transactions of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Vol. I., p. 261. 

12. An Inquiry concerning the Influence of the Scenery of a Country. — 

Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society , 
Vol. I., p. 271. 

13. Thoughts on the Style and Taste of Gardening among the Ancients. 

— Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Vol I., p. 297. 

[This Essay was enlarged and published in a separate form.] 

14. An Account of the late Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, commonly called 

the Influenza, as it appeared at Bath in the months of May and 
June, 1782. 8vo. London. 1782. 

15. On the Knowledge of the Ancients respecting Glass. 1783. Trans- 

actions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society^Y oL II., 
p. 95. 

16. A Medical Commentary on Fixed Air. By Matthew Dobson, M.D., 

F.E.S. ' With an Appendix by William Falconer, M.D., F.E.S. 
8vo. London. 17a5. 

17. Observations on the Knowledge of the Ancients respecting Elec- 

tricity. — Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Vol III, p. 278. 

18. Observations on the talsy. 1798. — Memoirs of the Medical Society of 

London, Vol. II. 

19. On the EflBcacy of the Application of Cold Water to the Extremities 

in a Case of obstinate Constipation of the Bowels ; with remarks 
thereon. 1789. — Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, Vol. II., 
p. 73. 



20. A Dissertation on the Influence of the Passions on the Disorders of 

the Body. London. 1788. 

[To this Essaj was adjudged the first Fothergillian Gold Medal. Several 
Editions were published. Third Edition, 1796.] 

21. Letter respecting the Article, in the Transactions of the Manchester 

Society, on the knowledge of Electricity among the Ancients. 1791. 
— Monthly Review, p. 369. 

22. Essay on the Preservation of the Health of Persons employed in 

Agricultare, and on the Cure of the Diseases incident to that way 
of Life. 8vo, pp. 88. Bath. 1789. 

[This work was first printed in the fourth volume of the " Letters and 
Papers of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society."] 

23. A brief Account of the newly-discovered Water at Middle Hill, near 

Box, in Wiltshire. 8vo. 1789. 

24. Sketch of the History of Sugar in Early Times, and through the 

Middle Ages. — Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical iS>ciety, Vol. IV., p. 291. 
SJ6. A Practical Dissertation on the Medicinal Effects of the Bath Waters. 
8vo, pp. 188. Bath. 1790. 

Third Edition, with considerable additions, respecting the Use 
of the Waters in Hip Cases. Bath. 1807. 

26. Examination of Two Parcels of English Bhubarb, with experiments 

of its comparative effects with the Foreign Khubarb. By William 
Falconer, M.D., F.R.S., and C. H. Parry, M.D. — Letters and 
Papers of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, 
Vol. III. 

27. Besult of Experiments to ascertain the Advantage of cultivating 

Bhubarb. — Letters and Papers of the Bath and West of England 
Agricvltv/ral Society, Vol. I., p. 220. 

28. An Account of the Efficacy of the Aqua Mephitica Alkalina. Fourth 

Edition. Pp. 208, ante No. 15. London. ll^%— Fifth Editio9i, 
1798. 

[Translated into Italian, and published at Venice in 1790.] 

29. Influenzae Descriptio, Auctore Gulielmo Falconer, M.D., F.R.S. et 

C.M.S. uti nuper comparebat in urbe Bathonise Mense Julio, 
Augusto, Septembre, a.d. 1788. — Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, Vol. III., p. 25. 1792. 

30. On the Lepra Graecorum. — Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, 

Vol. IIL, p. 368. 1792. 

31. Case of a Man who took by mistake Two Ounces of Nitre instead of 

Glauber's Salts. — Memoirs of the Medical Society of London,Yoh III., 
p. 539. 1792. 

See Beck on Medical Jurisprudence. 

32. Miscellaneous Tracts and Observations relating to Natural History, 

selected from the principal Writers of Antiquity. 4to. Cam- 
bridge. 1793. 

[" I have lately been instrumental in procuring from the Cambridge Press 
the publication of a work which chiefly turns upon Botanical subjects, and was 
drawn up by my friend, Dr Falconer, a man whose knowledge is various and 
profound, and whose discriminations upon all topics of literature are ready, 
vigorous, and comprehensive." — *' I often console myself with reflecting on th^ 



sounder opinions of Sir Thomas Browne, Sydenham, Boerhave, and Hartley, 
in the days that are past, and, of our own times, posterity will remember that 
they were adorned by the virtues as well as the talents of a Gregory, a Heber- 
den, a Falconer, ana a Percival.'* — Dr Parr's Remarks on the Statement of Dr 
Combe, pp. 71-83. 

** The learned and truly pious Dr Falconer and his excellent son." — Will of 
the Rev. Dr Parr,'] 

* 

33. An acconnt of the Use, Application, and Success of the Bath Waters 

in Bheumatic Cases. 8vo, pp. 72. London. 1795. 

34. Observations respecting the Pulse, intended to point out with gi*eater 

certainty the indications which it signifies, especially in Feverish 

Complaints. 
'' Nisi pulsus cujusvis hominis antea innotuerit ; ex sola ejus fre- 
quentia febris certo discemi nequit." — Burserii Inst, Med, Fract., Vol. I., 
p. 9. London. 1799. 

[See Guy's Hospital Reports — Memoir on the Pulse. Br Bostock, in the 
* Cyclopsedia of Practical Medicine,' Article '* Pulse," p. 565, referring to Dr 
Falconer and Dr Heberden, says : "They may justly be regarded as among the 
most enlightened and candid physicians of modem times."] 

35. An Essay on the Plague. 8vo, pp. 72. London. 1801. 

36. Letter on the Portland Powder. — Monthly Magazme^ April, 1801. 

37. An Examination of Dr Heberden*s Observations on the Increase and 

Decrease of different Diseases, and particularly the Plague. 8vo. 
Bath. 1802. 

38. An Account of the Epidemical Catarrhal Fever, commonly called the 

Influenza, as it appeared at Bath in the winter and spring of the 
year 1803. Pp.46. Bath. 1803. 

[Reprinted in the 'Annals of Influenza,' p. 253; published by the 
Sydenham Society, London, 1852.] 

39. A Bemonstrance, addressed to the Rev. Richard Warner, on the 

subject of his Fast Sermon. May 27, 1804. 8vo, pp. 52. Bath. 
1804. 
"" Justum est bellum, quibus necessarium et pia arma, quibus nulla, 
nisi in armis, relinquitur spes." — Livii Lib, IX. Oratio, C Fontii, 

40. A Dissertation on the Ischias, or, the Diseases of the Hip- Joint, 

commonly called a Hip-Case ; and on the Use of the Bath Waters 
as a remedy in this complaint. 8vo, pp. 55. London. 1805. 

* ** H be vovffos x^^^^') ^*»7»' €%l Kai xpovlri" — Jffippocrat, 

[To this Essay the Medical Society of London adjudged its Silver Medal. 
— Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, Vol. VI., p. 174.] 

41. Sketch of the similarity of Ancient and Modem Opinions and Prac- 

tice respecting the Morbus Cardiacus. — Medical Memoirs^ Vol. VI., 
p. 1. 1805. 

42. Arrian's Voyage round the Euxine Sea, translated and accompanied 

with a Geographical Dissertation and Maps. To which are added 
three Discourses : 

I. On the Trade to the East Indies by means of the Euxiue 
Sea. 
II. On the Distance which the Ships of Antiquity usually 
sailed in Twenty-four Hours. 



III. On the Measure of the Olympic Stadium. By William 
Falconbr, M.D., F.R.S., and the Rev. Thomas Fal- 
coner, M. A,, formerly Fellow of Corpus Ohristi Col- 
lege. 4to, pp. 213. Oxford. 1806. 

43. Dissertation on the Elysian Fields of Antiquity. — Athenceum (a 

Monthly Review), Vol. I., pp. 36, 148, 261. 1807. 

44. Observations on the Words which the Centurion uttered at the 

Crucifixion of Our Lord. By a Layman. 8vo, pp. 29. Oxford. 
1808. 

" Olba/iev on &\rfiri<i csif^ fxapTvpla avroi/." — Evang, St Johan. 

45. Vindication of the Translation of Arrian^s Periplus of the Euxine 

Sea. — Classical Journal f Vol. XV., pp. 317. 1817. 

46. Dissertation on St Paul's Voyage from Ceesarea to Puteoli, on the 

Wind Euroclydon, and on the Apostle's Shipwreck on the Island 
of Melite. By a Layman. 8vo, pp. 24. Oxford. 1817. 

[William Falconer, M.D., F.RS., the Author of the above works, was a 
son of William Falconer* Esq., of the Inner Temple, Recorder of Chester, who 
married his second cousin, Elizabeth, sister of Bandle Wilbraham, Esq., M.P., 
of Rode Hall, Cheshire, the grandfather of the first Lord Skelmersdale, a very 
eminent lawyer, D.C.L. (by diploma), and Deputy- Steward and Counsel of the 
University of Oxford. Dr F. was bom at Chester, 13th February, 1744. He 
settled at Bath, January, 1770, and was elected physician of the Bath General 
Hospital, 12th May, 1784, which office he resigned, 10th February, 1819. He 
died 31st August, 1824, and was buried at Weston, near Bath. His brother, 
Thomas Falconer, Esq., of Chester, wrote the Latin annotations of the Oeo-' 
graphia Strabonis, 2 vols., folio, Oxford, 1807 ; and his son, the Rev. Tiiomas 
Falconer, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, edited the work. 

The following work was addressed to Dr Falconer by that able and 
accomplished scholar, the Rev. Charles Dunster, the Author of an Edition of 

* Paradise Lost,* &c. &c. 

" Considerations on Milton's early reading and the prima stamina of his 

* Paradise Lost,' together with extracts from a Poet of the Sixteenth Century 
(Joshua Sylvester), in a letter to William Falconer, M.D., from Charles 
Dunster, M A. 8vo. London, 1800." 

■ 

The Rev. Mr Dunster was the writer of the following lines : 

" Durdbam, while on thy breezy down I stray 
At early morn and with delight inhale 
The cheering fragrance of the genial gale ; 

How sweet to scent thy odVous hawthorns gay, 

Rob'd in the brightest bloom of vernal May, 
Or view in yonder deep indented vale. 
Mid hanging rocks and woods with whitening sail, 

The tall bark frequent wind its way. 

'* O then to thee this artless strain I pour, 
Grateful that still in numbers rude to speak 

Thy praise is mine, who pent in crowded town 
Late pined the victim of disease and pain, 
Till Falconeb's friendship bid me haste to seek 

Health — loveliest oread— on thy breezy down." 

Half-past 7 a.m., 19th May, 1801. 



Letter from Edmund Burke, M.P., to William Falconer, Esq., M.I). : 

" Sib, 

" I am extremely thankful to you for letting me know to 
whom it is that we have been obliged for the temperate, judicious, and reason- 
able paper which appeared in the Bath prints some time since, and which was 
inclosed to me in a cover without any name. I am happy in your thinking my 
little endeavour in any sort worthy of co-operating towards the good purposes 
which your able paper was so well calculated to promote. It was very early 
my opinion, that even if the things which have been done in France were 
better done than they are, that the principles upon which the new legislators 
act are, in themselves, very pernicious, and cannot be adopted in any country 
without bringing it to shame and ruin. I am proud in finding you in the same 
opinion. I am perfectly sensible of my obligation to you for the pains you 
have taken in the various extracts which you have made for the support of 
our common principles, and for my instruction as well as satisfaction. It is 
always of great moment to every man, who in affairs of consequence is obliged 
to dissent with several of his contemporaries, to show that in differing from 
them he agrees with other persons not less respectable. The gentlemen of 
your faculty have long been distinguished for joining liberal erudition to pro- 
fessional skill. I do not know any profession which may not be aided by it as 
well as adorned. Tour remarks show that you have gone further, and have 
joined to that liberal literature such a knowledge of our laws and constitution 
as make you valuable as a useful citizen as well as a man of letters and of 
medical knowledge. I see that the managers of the Revolution Society, though 
they broke up in the most complete distraction and mutual ill-humour, have 
thought proper to publish such an account, as if their madness had been quite 
methodical, and that they had pursued their plans of anarchy in the very best 
possible order. There is a vein of fraud which runs through all their 
proceedings. 

'* If your business should ever permit you to visit London, I shall be very 
happy if you will add to the favour of your present communication, that of 
permitting me to cultivate a personal acquaintance with a gentleman to whom 
I am so highly obliged, and for whose learning and abilities, as well as for the 
use he makes of them, I have so sincere a respect. 

** I have the honour to be, with the greatest possible attention and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 

*'£dm. Burkb. 
** November 14, 1790. 

** I beg leave to pray your acceptance of a new edition of my Pamphlet, 
in which you will find some particulars a little better methodised, and more 
clearly explained in the way of stating some facts and sentiments. 

•* To William Falconer, Esq,, M^D," 
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